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UXDEKDRAmXG  AJfD  SUBSOILIISO. 

Plants  take  in  their  sustenance  through  their 
rootlets.  It  is  true  that  the  leaves  exercise  impor- 
tant functions  in  the  economy  of  plant  growth  by 
inspiration  and  expiration,  as  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, and  are  in  point  of  fact  the  lungs  of  the 
plant.  The  leavefl  therefore  are  as  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  plant  as  the  roots,  the  one  by  inhaling 
nutriment  from  the  atmosphere,  the  other  by  ab- 
sorbing the  soluble  constituents  of  the  soil.  The 
leaves  constitute  the  breathing  apparatus  of  the 
plant,  the  rootlets  the  mouths,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  fluids,  synonymous  with  the  blood  in  animals, 
goes  on  in  the  plant  with  the  same  regularity — ex- 
cept in  the  winter  season,  when  in  temperate  lati- 
tudes, all  the  functions  of  the  plant  cease  tem- 
porarily to  recommence  again  with  the  opening 
of  Spring.  Concerning  this  part  of  a  plant's  life 
the  farmer  need  trouble  himself  but  little.  Let  it 
but  get  its  head  above  ground  and  into  the  free  air 
of  heaven  and  the  sun  and  dew  and  oxygen  are 
there  waiting  for  it.  There  is  never  any  diminu- 
tion of  this  supply.  There  is  even  room  around  it 
for  unnumbered  millions  of  its  kindred  plants  to 
grow  and  flourish.  The  air  and  the  soil  in  the 
natural  growth  of  plants — that  is  to  say,  where  the 
crop  ripens  and  dies  on  the  ground — are  always 
giving  and  always  receiving.  Not  a  plant  that  de- 
cays but  restores  in  its  ashes,  to  the  soil  some  por- 
tion of  that  which  it  had  received  from  it,  with  the 
further  addition  of  what  the  plant  had  drawn  from 
the  atmosphere. 

It  is  diflferent  in  the  case  of  cultivated  plants  in 
their  relation  to  the  soil.  The  food  it  draws  from 
the  soil  is  carried  off  in  the  crop  and  the  soil  become 
by  80  much  the  poorer.  If  this  process  is  carried  on 
year  after  year  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  of  its 
fertilising  constituents  and  barrenness  ensues.  The 
deeper  then  that  the  roots  of  a  plant  have  power  to 
penetrate  the  soil  and  the  greater  freedom  that  is 


given  them  to  extend  through  the  soil  laterally  at 
the  increased  depth,  the  more  gradual  will  be  the 
process  of  exhaustion  in  consequence  of  the  larger 
store  of  plant  food  thus  reached.  Thorough  tillage, 
deep  ploughing  and  subsoiling  are  therefore  the 
sheet-anchors  of  good  farming.  By  thorough  till- 
age the  soil  is  kept  open  to  the  influence  of  air  and 
water,  and  by  deep  ploughing  and  subsoiling,  the 
soil  retains  a  larger  supply  of  moisture  that  becomes 
available  in  dry  seasons,  whilst  the  roots  thus  find 
a  larger  supply  of  plant  food.  Two  things  are 
therefore  essential  to  be  observed  in  good  farming. 
First,  when  the  land  lies  wet  and  cold  it  should  be 
underdrained  ;  next,  it  should  be  deeply  ploughed 
and  also  subsoiled  when  the  under  soil  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  render  it  beneficial. 

Every  farmer  must  be  his  own  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity ol  underdraining.  It  will  cost  but  little  to  try 
the  experiment  where  the  land  lies  low  and  water 
either  accumulates  on  the  surface  or  penetrates  the 
hard  soil  but  slowly.  All  such  soils  will  yield 
three-fold  returns  by  underdraining. 

The  advantages  arising  from  judicious  under- 
draining  are  thus  set  forth  by  an  old  and  experi- 
enced writer  on  agriculture,  and  in  the  views  which 
he  expresses  we  so  heartily  concur  that  we  repro- 
duce them  as  a  fitting  close  to  this  article. 

1.  Removing  the  water  from  the  pores  admits 
the  air,  which  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
roots.  ' 

2.  The  roots  extend  farther  and  deeper  into  the 
soil,  get  a  firmer  hold  upon  it,  and  draw  nourish- 
ment from  a  larger  area. 

3.  The  air  decomposes  vegetable  matter,  and 
thus  furnishes  organic  food  for  the  growing  plant. 

4.  The  air  and  other  gases  decompose  the  earthy 
parts  of  the  soil,  and  thus  provide  new  inorganic 
food. 

5.  The  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  soil  carries 
In  ammonia,  and  other  fertilizing  substances  to  tha 
roots  of  plants. 
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6.  The  presence  of  water  causes  soils  to  bake,  so 
as  to  render  them  hard  to  work,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent the  free  growth  and  expansion  of  roots. 

7.  When  all  excess  of  water  is  reoaioved,  compact 
and  clay  soils  become  light  and  pulverized  by 
working  them. 

8.  The  free  access  of  air  renders  poisonous  com- 
pounds of  iron,  maganese,  Ac,  inert,  and  clover 
and  other  deep  rooted  crops  will  not  be  killed,  but 
they  will  continue  to  grow  and  flourish  from  year 
to  year. 

9.  The  depth  to  which  the  roots  penetrate  in 
soils,  freed  from  poisons  and  filled  with  air,  secures 
to  the  plants  suflBcient  moisture  to  withstand  the 
surface  effects  of  drouth. 

10.  In  hot  weather,  the  circulation  of  warm, 
moist  air  through  the  open  mouth  drains  and  the 
soil,  condenses  moisture  in  the  cooler  soil,  and 
furnishes  additional  security  against  drouth. 

10.  In  hot  weather  the  circulation  of  warm,  moist 
air  through  the  open  mouth  drains  and  the  soil, 
condenses  moisture  in  the  cooler  soil,  and  furnishes 
additional  security  against  drouth. 

11.  The  air  circulating  in  the  soil,  decomposes 
acids  and  removes  "sourness." 

12.  The  removal  of  the  standing  water  allows 
warmth,  which  cannot  descend  through  a  body  of 
water,  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  soil. 

13.  By  causing  the  water  to  descend  into  drains, 
instead  of  evaporating  from  the  surface,  another 
chief  source  of  coldness  is  removed. 

14.  Rains  in  descending  through  the  ground,  car- 
ry the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  with  them,  and  thus 
warm  the  soil  and  roots  of  plants. 

15.  Draining,  by  rapidly  removing  the  water  in 
the  spring,  and  after  heavy  rains,  and  by  warming 
the  soil,  is  equivalent  to  lengthening  the  season,  and 
gives  a  wider  range  of  cultivated  plants,  and  a  longer 
time  for  plowing  and  working  the  ground. 

16.  Land  freed  from  excess  of  moisture,  expands 
much  less  in  freezing,  and  the  roots  of  wheat,  clo- 
ver and  other  crops  remaining  in  the  ground  over 
winter,  are  not  destroyed  by  winter  kill. 

17.  Water  by  sinking  through  the  soil  into  drains 
is  prevented  from  washing  the  surface  into  gullies, 
and  from  carrying  away  into  streams  the  rich  solu- 
ble portions  of  soils  and  manures. 

These  reasons  we  believe  are  sufficient  to  induce 
farmers  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  their  soils, 
and  to  try  the  experiment  of  draining  upon  at  least 
a  small  portion  of  their  wettest  lands.  The  experi- 
ment need  not  be  on  a  large  scale.  A  single  acre 
well  drained  will  sufHce  to  show  whether  this  means 
of  improvement  may  be  profitably  extended. 

Control  your  horse;  let  him  know  that  you  are 
his  master  as  well  as  his  friend — he  will  then  work 
for  you  with  eonfidence. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

SMALL  FARMS  BEST. 

"Hang  your  pot  upon  your  own  hook"  seems 
at  this  time  to  be  the  cardinal  maxim  of  the  Ameri- 
can mind.  Aristocracy,  and  partnerships  and  con- 
solidations in  arts,  trades,  commerce,  and  agricul- 
ture are  being  swept  away  before  the  march  of  dem- 
ocratic ideas.  Partnerships  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  ;  and  again  the  old-fashioned  notion 
is  beginning  to  prevail  that  "Every  tub  upon  its 
own  bottom  must  stand."  This  is  eminently  the 
case  in  agriculture.  Big  firms,  big  ships,  big  trades, 
and  big  nations  may  all  be  well  enough  in  their 
place;  but  h'xg  farms  are  utterly  impracticable.  Since 
all  men  have  been  made  "  free  and  equal,"  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  be  servants  and  underlings.  Hence  the 
owners  of  big  farms  who  are  rash  enough  to  dare 
assert  their  rights  soon  learn  to  sing 

"  We  are  monarchs  of  aH  we  survey. 
Our  rights  there's  none  to  dispute : 

All  around  from  the  land  to  the  sea, 

We  are  lords  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute," — 

But  nar'ry  a  servant  hath  we  I 
Yes,  big  farms  are  "going,  going,  gone,"  knocked 
down  to  the  lowest  bidder  ;  cut  up  into  small  plots, 
and  sold  off  like  hot  cakes,  to  live  men  whose  maxim 
is, 

"  A  litle  farm  well  tilled, 
A  little  house  well  filled, 
A  little  wile  well  willed." 

Thus  the  world  moves  on  ;  and  those  who  "  dance 
their  own  jig"  upon  their  own  broad  acres  begin  to 
sing  "  Ten  acres  enough,"  "  Five  acres  too  much," 
"  Our  farm  of  four  acres,"  and,  would  you  believe 
it?  some  cry  out  "Two  acres  Enough  1"  and  I 
think  I  hear  something  like  "  One  Acre  Enough." 
Well,  by  and  by  some  one  will  say  that  "  half  an 
acre  is  enough,"  or  a  "quarter  acre  is  enough," 
till  at  last  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
have  any  land  at  all  I  People  will  go  to  extremes. 
Few  have  the  good  sense  to  hold  fast  "  the  golden 
mean."  My  advice  is  that  among  the  big  farms, 
and  little  farms,  and  no  farms  at  all,  you  take  the 
little  farms — those  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  forty 
acres.  Those  hundred  acre  farms  are  too  much  for 
one  set  of  muscles  to  cultivate  properly,  and  the 
half  acre  farms  are  most  too  small  for  the  expansive 
genius  of  an  active  brain,  too  confined,  rather,  for 
good  breathing  room.  My  motto  is  "Small  farms, 
and  thorough  culture;  diversified  crops,  securing 
"home  products  and  home  pleasures;"  time  for 
recreation  and  social  enjoyments ;  a  union  of  inter- 
ests :  and — a  fig  for  aristocracy  and  lordly  estates. 

B.  W.  J. 

It  is  said  that  if  all  that  the  dogs  of  this  country 
eat  was  fed  to  hogs,  it  would  make  $50,000,000 
worth  of  pork.  Add  to  this  the  value  of  sheep  they 
destroy,  and  something  of  an  idea  of  the  curse  of 
dogs  can  be  obtained. 
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KENTUCKY  BLUE  ORASS  vs.  ORCHARD 
GRASS. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  WoGdstock,  Va., 
enquires  whether  he  can  grow  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
in  that  climate.  He  adds,  that  Orchard  Grass  grows 
well  in  his  neighbourhood,  but  the  impression  pre- 
vails there  that  it  aflfbrds  but  little  nutriment,  and 
he  and  his  friends  feel  the  want  of  something 
better  than  clover  and  orchard  grass  for  pasturage. 

We  answer,  fiist  of  all,  that  if  the  soils  about 
Woodstock  have  not  been  exhausted  of  their  lime 
and  potash,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  a  good  sound  claj, 
Kentucky  blue  grass  will  grow  well  there,  and  will 
make  excellent  pasturage. 

At  the  same  time  we  desire  to  correct  a  prevail- 
ing error  in  respect  to  orchard  grass.  Our  corres- 
pondent seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  afiFords 
but  little  nutriment.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake, 
although  a  natural  one  where  it  grows  harsh  and 
woody.  The  remedy  lies  in  heavier  seeding.  Ana- 
lysis shows  that  orchard  grass  is  only  second  to 
timothy  in  point  of  nutriment,  whilst  for  general 
purposes  and  for  an  early  grazing  crop  there  are 
few,  if  any  grasses,  that  excel  it.  When  seeded  by 
itself  so  thickly  that  it  will  not  buneh,  but  make  a 
close  even  sod,  it  will  prove  tender  and  succulent, 
and  very  acceptable  to  all  kinds  of  stock.  Orchard 
grass  moreover  will  stand  a  drouth  better  than  any 
other  of  the  cultivated  grasses.  It  thrives  well  in 
woods— just  as  Blue  Grass  does— where  they  have 
been  cleared  of  undergrowth,  but  best  of  all  on 
open  lands  having  a  clay  subsoil.  It  will  also  grow 
on  lighter  soils,  but  where  there  is  a  large  admix- 
ture of  sand  it  fails  to  perfect  its  seed,  unless  the 
season  is  a  remarkably  wet  one.  Where  sheep  are 
kept  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  affording  early  pas- 
turage, and  by  close  grazing  its  tendency  to  run  to 
coarse  stalks  is  remedied.  It  is  eaten  by  sheep  with 
more  relish  than  most  grasses,  and  for  dairy  farm- 
ing where  many  cows  are  kept,  furnishes  a  steadier 
supply  of  food  than  any  other  grass.  As  compared 
with  timothy,  the  following  analyses  will  show 
wherein  the  difference  in  nutritive  value  lies.  The 
analyses  were  made  from  the  dry  hay,  harvested  for 
winter  feeding,  and  the  excess  of  woody  fibre  in  the 
orchard  grass  is  therefore  more  distinctly  made. — 
In  the  fresh  grasses  and  in  the  spring  season  this 
difference  for  the  most  part  would  have  disappeared. 

Orchard  Grass.  Orchard  Timothy. 
Grass  steds,  ripe. 

Albuminous  or  Flesh 

forming  principles,  13.53  23.08  11.36 

Fatty  Matter,  3.14  1.56  3.55 

Heat  producing  principles, 

starch,  gum,  &c,  44.2"2  26.53  53.35 

Woody  fibre,  33.70  43.2-J  26  46 

Mineral  matters,  or  ash,        5.31  6.51  5.28 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  orchard  grass 

competes  very  fairly  with  timothy,  which  is  univer- 


sally acknowledged  to  be  the  most  nutritious  of  all 
the  grasses,  but  that  the  orchard  grass  has  a  large 
excess  of  woody  fibre. 

Further  analyses  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  two 
grasses,  after  they  had  fairly  started  in  the  spring, 
show  the  following  proportions  of  nutritive  matter 
in  1920  grains  of  the  ash  : 

Orchard  Grass  80  grains. 

Timothy  Grass  80  grains. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  whilst  timo- 
thy is  a  very  exhausting  crop,  orchard  grass,  whilst 
it  affords  a  much  cheaper  hay,  and  will  grow  well 
on  a  greater  variety  of  soils,  is  far  less  exhaustive 
than  timothy. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  Blue  Grass.  It 
is  unquestionably  in  the  climate  of  Kentucky,  and 
on  all  rich  calcareous  soils,  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  all  pasture  grasses.  In  that  part  of  Virginia 
in  which  our  correspondent  lives,  and,  indeed,  all 
through  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  it  will  grow  ad- 
mirably, except  where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  lime 
and  potash.  Farther  south  it  will  also  grow  on 
rich  land  tolerably  moist,  but  its  ordinary  growth 
is  low,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  hide  bound. 
In  dry,  hot  summers  south  of  Middle  and  Western 
Virginia  it  fails  to  provide  pasturage.  Even  in 
Kentucky,  in  consequence  of  its  short  growth,  it  is 
not  to  be  depended  on  for  hay,  but  as  a  pasture 
grass  it  is  unrivalled.  In  Virginia,  and  in  combi- 
nation with  orchard  grass,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
found  of  great  value,  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that 
we  should  seed  it.  The  great  merits  of  orchard 
grass  are  its  vigorous  growth,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  it  starts  afresh  after  cutting.  Its  chief 
defects  are  its  tendency  to  grow  in  clumps  or 
bunches,  and  the  excess  of  woody  fibre  in  the  strong, 
coarse  stems.  The  remedy  for  both  these  defects  is 
heavy  seeding,  which  gives  an  even  sod  and  a  finer 
grass.  We  should  suggest,  therefore,  that  instead 
of  sowing  blue  grass  seed  alone,  it  should  be  mixed 
with  orchard  grass,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  of  each, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  half  a  gallon  of  red  clover 
seed.  Blue  grass  is  tender  when  it  first  starts,  and 
the  orchard  grass  and  clover  afford  protection  to  it 
until  it  gets  a  foothold.  When  once  it  is  fairly 
rooted,  no  other  grass  can  contend  with  it.  There 
is,  moreover,  another  advantage  in  this  admixture 
of  grasses.  It  secures  at  once  a  well  covered  pas- 
ture, which  will  bear  considerable  grazing,  even 
before  the  close  of  the  first  year.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  3  ears  the  blue  grass  will  expel  the  other 
grasses  and  take  possession  of  the  field.  On  open 
ground  the  seeding  may  be  done  in  March  upon 
wheat,  rye  or  oats  ;  but  it  ought  never  to  be  de- 
layed later  than  the  first  week  in  April,  for  if  dry 
weather  sets  in  much  of  the  seed  will  then  be  lost. 


Feed  a  pig  and  you'll  have  a  hog. 
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CULTURE  AND  HISTORY  OF  LUCERNE. 

Much  as  has  already  been  said,  and  well  said, 
concerning  the  valuable  properties  of  Lucerne  as  a 
forage  plant,  it  has  not  yet  come  into  cultivation 
with  us  except  in  rare  instances.  The  value  of  Lu- 
cerne is  yet  to  be  appreciated  with  us.  Yet  noth- 
ing can  be  more  completely  established  than  the 
fact  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  our  climate  ;  that  it 
grows  with  great  luxuriance  when  once  it  has  be- 
come established  in  the  soil,  and  that  if  the  tillage 
has  been  of  the  best,  as  it  necessarily  must  be  for 
the  production  of  this  crop,  and  if  the  soil  be  fertile 
— for  on  poor  lands  it  could  not  succeed — if,  we  say, 
these  conditions  are  observed,  it  will  yield  several 
cuttings  annually  and  will  not  require  re-seeding 
for  many  years.  In  our  hot  and  dry  summers  the 
Lucerne  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  resists  a  drought 
that  would  parch  up  every  other  species  of  herbage, 
and  is  withal  so  nutritious  that  every  species  of  cat- 
tle will  eat  it  in  preference  to  almost  any  other  of 
the  coarser  grasses.  With  the  hope  that  this  plant 
will  have  that  fair  trial  that  has  not  yet  been  given 
to  it,  and  so  be  brought  into  general  cultivation, 
we  proceed  to  give  such  particulars  as  to  soil  and 
culture  as  may  prove  interesting. 

As  to  Soil. — Lucerne  delights  in  a  deep,  dry, 
sandy  loam.  In  clay  soils,  and  especially  in  such 
as  are  wet,  it  will  not  flourish.  In  soils  adapted  to 
its  growth,  it  sends  down  to  a  great  depth  its  long 
tap  roots,  snd  draws  thence  the  moisture  and  nour- 
ishment it  requires.  Being  a  tender  plant  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  growth,  and  even  when  well  es- 
tablished being  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  severity 
of  our  winters,  Lucerne  requires  the  same  shelter 
which  is  given  to  the  grape.  A  southern  exposure 
well  defended  from  the  north-west  wind  suits  it 
best. 

Preparation  for  Seeding. — Lucerne  requires  thor- 
ough tillage.  The  land  must  not  only  be  ploughed 
deeply,  but  would  be  essentially  benefited  by  sub- 
soiling.  It  must  also  be  free  from  weeds  or  briars, 
and  pulverized  as  completely  as  possible.  If  this  is 
done,  and  the  soil  is  either  naturally  fertile  or  is 
made  rich  by  a  copious  manuring,  the  plant  will 
flourish  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  without  further 
trouble  than  keeping  it  free  of  weeds  in  the  spring. 

Mode  of  Culture. — The  best  mode  of  growing  Lu- 
cerne is  in  drills,  though  it  is  frequently  seeded 
broadcast ;  still  the  drill  system  is  so  far  preferable 
that  it  deserves  to  be  generally  adopted  in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  plant.  Let,  then,  the  Lucerne  be  seeded 
in  drills  about  a  foot  apart.  .  After  the  plants  come 
up  they  should  be  carefully  weeded,  and  the  inter- 
vals should  be  hoed  occasionally  throughout  the 
first  season.  If  vacancies  occur  in  the  rows,  thin 
out  where  the  plants  stand  too  thickly  and  trans- 


plant with  these  the  vacant  spaces  early  the  follow- 
ing spring.  No  further  trouble  is  necessary  than  to 
run  a  light  harrow  over  the  ground  in  April  of  each 
successive  year,  and  if  the  plants  show  any  signs  of 
failing,  to  top-dress  with  well-rotted  manure.  Lu- 
cerne, like  clover,  is  greatly  improved  and  invig- 
0  ated  by  plaster,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to 
scatter  over  the  field  as  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  become  well  developed,  and  upon  a  moist 
day,  about  a  bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre. 

Time  of  Cutting. — Just  when  the  plant  is  about  to 
form.  On  rich  land  it  ^vill  yield  four  cuttings  each 
season. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre. — If  drilled,  fifteen 
pounds,  but  when  broadcasted  not  less  than  twenty 
pounds. 

From  a  valuable  work  by  C.  L  Flint,  on  "  Gra?s 
and  Forage  Plants,"  we  extract  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  Lucerne  : 

Lucerne  Alfalfa  {mheicago  sotivo.)  This  genus 
of  leguminous  plants  has  been  known  and  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial.  This  particular  species, 
Lucerne,  was  brought  from  Media  to  Greece  in  the 
time  of  Darius,  about  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  and  its  cultivation  afterwards  extended 
among  the  Romans,  and  through  them  to  the  South 
of  France,  where  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a 
favorite  forage  plant.  It  does  not  endure  a  climate 
as  severe  as  red  clover,  requiring  greater  heat  and 
sunlight ;  but  in  a  latitude  equally  suited  to  both 
plants,  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  say  which 
should  have  the  preference.  In  some  respects  it  ia 
decidedly  superior,  as  in  being  perennial,  and  con- 
sequently remaining  long  in  the  soil.  I  have  seen 
five  specimens  of  it  in  ISouth  Boston,  where  the  seed 
was  sown  in  1824,  still  maintaining  its  vigorous 
hold  of  the  soil  and  growing  with  remarkable  luxuri- 
ance. The  grass  of  Lucerne  is  as  abundant  as  red 
clover,  and  is  equally  well  relished  by  cattle,  both 
green  and  dry.  Its  yields  of  green  fodder  continues 
later  in  the  season  than  that  of  red  clover. 

Lucerne  sends  down  its  tap  roots  in  mellow  soils 
to  enormous  depths,  having  been  found  in  sandy 
soils  thirteen  feet  in  length.  The  leaflets  are  in 
threes  obvoate,  oblong  toothed,  the  flowers  pale 
blue,  violet,  or  purple,  the  fruit  in  dorray  pods, 
having  two  or  three  twirls. 

Lucerne  is  cultivated  in  Chili,  and  grows  wild  in 
the  utmost  luxuriance  in  the  pampas  of  Buenos 
Ajers,  where  it  is  called  Alfulfa,  which  is  simply 
the  common  Lucerne,  slightly  modified  by  climate, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety. 

The  cultivation  of  Lucerne  is  soratwhal  more  dif- 
ficult than  that  of  clover  for  the  first  j-ear,  requiring 
a  soil  thoroughly  mellowed  and  prepared  by  clean 
and  careful  tillage  ;  and  the  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  this  point  has  led  to  partial  failures  in  the 
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attempts  to  raise  it  in  this  country.  It  suflfers  and 
languishes  in  compact  clay  soils,  and  does  not 
flourish  in  light  soils  lying  over  an  impermeable 
subsoil,  which  prevents  the  water  from  running  off. 
It  will  never  succeed  well  on  thin  soils.  But  in  a 
permeable  subsoil,  consisting  of  loam  or  sand  or 
gravel,  its  roots  can  penetrate  to  great  depths,  and 
being  nearly  destitute  of  lateral  shoots,  provided 
with  numerous  fibrous  rootlets,  or  radical  off  shoots, 
imbibe  their  moisture  and  nutriment  in  layers  of 
soil  far  below  the  average  of  other  plants.  In  this 
respect,  it  differs  materially  from  clover.  For  Lu- 
cerne, a  suitable  subsoil  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. For  the  sbort-lived  red  clover,  a  suitable 
surface  soil  is  more  important ;  a  want  of  care  and 
deep  tillage,  especially  a  neglect  to  break  through 
and  loosen  up  the  hard-pan  wherever  it  exists,  will 
inevitably  lead  to  failure  with  Lucerne.  But  when 
the  soil  is  suitable,  it  will  produce  good  and  very 
profitable  crops  for  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  of  course,  it  does  not  belong  in  the  system  of 
short  rotations. 

But  notwithstanding  the  large  quantity  of  succu- 
lent and  nutritious  forage  it  produces,  its  effect  is  to 
ameliorate  and  improve  the  soil  rather  than  to  ex- 
haust it.  This  apparent  anomaly  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  all  leguminous,  broad-leaved  plants, 
derive  a  laige  proportion  of  their  nutritive  materi- 
als from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  a  vast  quantity 
of  roots  are  left  to  decay  in  the  soil  when  it  is  at 
last  broken  up,  varying,  of  course,  with  the  length 
of  time  the  plant  continues  in  the  soil,  while  the 
luxuriant  foliage  serves  to  shade  the  soil  and  thus 
to  increase  its  fertility. 

Much  of  this  rich  foliage  is  scattered  and  left  to 
decay,  as  is  the  case  with  all  similar  plants  at  the 
time  of  harvesting,  and  the  growth  of  the  aftermath 
is  also  usually  very  considerable.  The  fact  that  it 
actually  increases  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  other  | 
plants  has  often  been  proved,  and  may  be  regarded  i 
as  fully  established.  | 

A  soil  which  would  bear  only  a  medium  crop  of  j 
wheat  at  first,  produced  a  greatly  increased  quan-  I 
tity  after  being  laid  down  to  Lucerne  a  few  years  ' 
till  its  roots  had  enriched  the  soil. 

Lucerne  should  not  follow  immediately  after  hav- 
ing been  grown  a  few  years  on  the  same  soil,  and 
then  broken  up,  but  after  the  laud  on  which  it  has 
been  cultivated  with  some  other  crop,  or  laid  down 
to  the  natural  grasses  a  length  of  time  equal  to  that 
during  which  it  had  previously  remained  in  lucerne, 
it  can  safely  be  sown  again  with  it. 

The  seed  of  lucerne,  when  fresh  and  good,  is  yel- 
low, glossy  and  heavy.  If  the  seeds  are  white,  it 
is  an  indication  that  they  are  not  ripe.  If  they  are 
brown,  we  may  infer  that  they  have  been  subjected 
to  too  strong  a  heat  to  separate  them  ffom  their 


husks.  In  either  of  these  cases,  it  is  not  safe  to 
purchase  or  rely  upon  them.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  clover,  and  it  is  desirable  to  try  them  by  a  sim- 
ple method  which  will  be  indicated  hereafter  in 
speaking  of  the  selection  of  seed.  As  the  seeds  of 
lucerne  are  somewhat  larger  than  clover  seed  and 
the  plant  tillet^  less,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  a  larger 
quantity  per  acre.  It  may  be  sown  in  the  spring 
along  with  grain  crops,  as  clover  often  is,  and  not  a 
very  large  crop  should  be  expected  the  first  year. 

Lucerne  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
flower,  or  even  earlier.  If  cut  much  earlier,  it  is 
apt  to  be  too  watery  and  less  nutritious,  and  cures 
with  greater  difficulty ;  if  later,  it  becomes  coarse 
and  hard  with  woody  fibre,  and  is  less  relished  by 
cattle.  It  may  be  cut  and  fed  green,  and  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  plant  for  soiling  cattle,  or  it 
may  be  cut  and  cured  and  used  like  plover  hay ; 
but  in  either  case,  it  must  be  cut  before  blossoming. 

It  is  thought  by  many,  that  lucerne  will  not  en- 
dure the  climate  of  New  England,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  satisfactorily  proved,  and  I  have  been  some- 
what minute  in  speaking  of  it,  in  the  hope  of  induc- 
ing more  careful  experiments  on  a  scale  and  under 
circumstances  sufficient  to  determine  its  relative 
value  for  us.  I  am  the  more  anxious  on  this  point 
from  the  fact  that  I  am  convinced,  after  much  study 
and  observation  of  our  climate,  that  we  should  di- 
rect our  labors  in  farming  more  with  reference  to 
the  frequent  droughts  of  summer,  to  which  we  are 
liable  every  year,  and  from  which  there  is  no  im- 
mediate and  practicable  escape  except  in  thorough 
and  deep  tillage,  which  most  farmers  are  unwilling 
to  undertake  at  present.  When  properly  managed, 
the  number  of  cattle  which  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  on  an  acre  of  lucerne,  during  the  whole 
season,  exceeds  belief.  It  is  no  sooner  mown  than 
it  pushes  out  fresh  shoots,  and  wonderful  as  the 
growth  of  clover  sometimes  is,  in  a  field  that  has 
been  lately  mown,  that  of  lucerne  is  far  more  rapid. 
Lucerne  will  last  for  many  years,  shooting  its  roots 
— tough  and  fibrous  almost  as  those  of  liquoric — 
downwards  for  nourishment,  till  they  are  altogether 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  drought.  In  the  dryest  and 
most  sultry  weather,  when  every  blade  of  grass 
droops  for  want  of  moisture,  lucerne  holds  up  its 
stem,  fresh  and  green,  as  in  the  genial  spring. 

I  am  convinced,  also,  that  the  failures  of  attempts 
to  cultivate  lucerne  with  us  may  be  ascribed,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  to  our  improper  selection  of 
soils,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  plant,  and  a  more  careful  obser- 
vation of  its  habits  of  growth,  would  lead  to  its 
more  general  adoption  as  an  economical  forage 
plant. 

I  have  procured  fine  specimens  of  lucerne  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  State,  where  it  is  very  successfully 
cultivated,  but  on  too  limited  a  scale  to  determine 
its  comparative  value  as  a  farm  crop. 
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FARM  WORK  FOR  MARCH. 

With  March  comes  the  season  of  hard  work. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  spring  opens  late,  and  the 
work  of  the  season  is  delayed.  Such*  has  been  the 
case  for  several  years  past.  We  have  had  cold, 
wet,  and  unpropitious  spring  weather,  and  the  oat 
seeding  has  been  delayed  in  many  instances  almost 
up  to  the  time  that  corn  planting  ought  to  begin. 
But  with  a  dry,  windy  March,  with  occasional  soft 
airs,  such  as  prelude  the  coming  of  spring,  work 
oa  the  farm  is  greatly  expedited.  It  is  true  in  this 
day  as  it  was  of  old,  apart  from  the  manifest  exag- 
geration of  the  phrase,  that  "  a  peck  of  March  dust 
is  worth  a  King's  ransom,"  It  shows  at  least  the 
value  set  by  old  farmers  on  dry  March  weather, 
and  to  us,  where  the  progress  from  the  more  tepid 
airs  of  the  later  spring  to  the  full  blaze  of  summer 
is  so  rapid,  open  and  good  weather  in  March  is  of 
incalculable  benefit.  Spring  work  always  taxes 
the  best  energies  of  the  farmer,  even  in  the  orderly 
progress  of  the  seasons.  But  if  the  true  spring 
weather  is  so  delayed  that  it  treads  closely  on  the 
advent  of  summer,  the  prospects  of  thorough  pre- 
paration and  of  good  crops  are  alike  doubtful. 
Nevertheless,  and  assuming  that  the  weather  will 
be  propitious,  we  give,  as  usual,  the  following 
suggestions  as  to  the  work  for  the  month. 

OATS — Soil  and  Preparation. 

The  best  soil  for  oats  is  an  old  pasture  of  clay 
loam,  rich,  moist,  and  dry,  and  which  has  been 
broken  up  in  the  fall  for  the  purpose  of  reseedine  to 
grass.  It  generally  abounds  in  all  those  constitu- 
ents in  which  the  oat  delights.  What  those  are 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  analysis  : 

Grain  of  Oats.  Straw. 


Potash  1-2.09  a4.05 

Soda   0.00  4.04 

Lime  -   3.07  H.03 

Magnesia   7.07  2  08 

Phosphoric  Acid  14  (I9  3.00 

Sulphuric  Acid  00  00  4  00 

Silica  53.03  40.00 

Chlorine   0.05  4.07 

Iron  Carbonic  Acid  and  Loss   6. 00  8.03 


100.00  100.00 

'The  fifty  per  cent,  of  silica  in  the  straw  and  grain 
respectively,  shows  why  it  is  that  oats  flourish  lux- 
uriantly on  meadow  land  that  has  been  broken  up 
from  grass.  It  also  indicates  that  potash,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  silicates,  is  absolutely  essential  as  a 
constituent  of  the  soil.  Wood  ashes,  therefore,  are 
very  serviceable  in  the  growth  of  the  crop,  as  well 
as  in  the  production  of  the  finer  grasses.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  this  crop  occupies  the 
ground  but  four  mont|is,  pri(|  therefore  that  what- 


ever food  it  requires,  must  necessarily  be  present  in 
the  most  soluble  form.  Deep  ploughing  and  thor- 
ough tillage-  are  therefore  indispensable,  as  tending 
to  increase  the  solubility  of  the  plant  food,  and  as 
enabling  the  roots  to  ramble  freely  in  search  of  it. 

Composts  for  Oats. — Where  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  the  organic  and  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
soil  either  of  the  following  mixtures  applied  the 
specified  proportions  to  each  acre  will  be  found  of 
great  advantage. 

No.  1.  5  two  horse  loads  of  stable  manure,  10  do. 
of  woods  earth,  or  marsh  muck,  10  bushels  of  wood 
ashes,  1  bushel  of  crushed  bones,  1  bushel  of  plas- 
ter.   Compost,  ferment,  and  mix. 

No.  2.  5  bushels  of  bone  dust,  10  bushels  of  wood 
ashes,  2  bushels  of  salt,  1  bushel  of  plaster. 

No.  3.  250  lbs.  of  super-phosphate,  10  bushels  of 
asheSj  2  bushels  of  salt.    Mix,  and  plough  under. 

Time  of  Sowing. — The  best  time  to  seed  oats  is  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  in  condition,  afier  the  frost  has 
left  the  ground. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre. — Sow  from  2  to  3 
bushels  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil. 

Sowing  Clover  Seed. 

Clover  seed  may  be  sown  to  advantage  on  the 
snow  late  in  February,  or  on  oats  after  seeding.  Oa 
winter  grain  sow  as  early  as  possible,  and  harrow 
lightly  and  roll. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre. —  One  peck  of  clover 
seed  is  the  customary  quantity,  though  some  use 
less.  It  is  of  decided  advantage  to  sow  clover  seed, 
and  then  follow  with  an  additional  seeding  of 
orchard  grass  on  the  same  land.  In  this  case  sow 
12  pounds  of  clover  seed,  and  not  less  than  1  bushel 
of  orchard  grass  seed. 

Plastering  Clover  Seed. 

As  soon  as  the  clover  is  in  leaf  as  large  as  a  dime, 
sow  plaster  of  dewy  mornings,  at  the  rate  of  a 
bushel  to  the  acre. 

Preparatioit  for  Corn. 

It  is  rather  early  to  prepare  for  corn,  but  as  soon 
as  the  oats  are  in,  it  were  well  to  get  to  work  and 
haul  out  manure  to  the  field  intended  for  corn. 
The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better,  but  if  ploughing 
is  delayed,  the  manure  had  better  be  dumped  in  large 
heaps,  and  covered  with  soil  to  keep  it  fresh.  It 
should  then  be  scattered  before  the  plough,  and 
rapidly  covered  in. 

As  to  Soil. — The  best  soil  for  corn  is  a  rich,  sandy 
loam,  deep,  and  tolerably  level.  Alluvial  soils  are 
exceptionally  good  where  they  can  be  laid  dry.  A 
good  preparation  for  corn  is  a  loamy  meadow, 
broken  up  deeply  in  the  fall,  and  the  sod  left  to  rot 
during  the  winter.  Such  a  soil,  manured  and  cross- 
ploughed  in  the  spring,  will  in  good  seasons  pro? 
duce  a  large  crop  of  corn, 
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Barley.  | 
Barley  does  not  appear  to  thrive  in  this  latitude, 
and  is  rarely  cultivated.  To  those  who  would  like 
to  try  it,  we  say  that  it  prefers  a  light,  rich  soil, 
and  that  not  less  than  two  bushels  of  seed  should 
be  broadcasted  to  the  acre. 

Slilcli  Cows. 
Heifers,  working  animals,  and  sheep,  should  all 
receive  extra  attention,  as  advised  last  month.  j 
Eaxly  Potatoes.  j 
To  produce  a  large  yield,  even  on  the  best  soils  [ 
in  the  Middle  States,  it  is  necessary  that  potatoes 
should  be  planted  early.    The  risk  to  be  run  is  that 
of  second  growth.    Late  planted  potatoes  cannot 
usually  be  grown  to  a  profit  with  us,  the  crop  fall- 
ing far  short  of  what  is  obtained  to  the  acre,  to  the 
north  of  us.    But  whether  planted  early  or  late,  the  j 
process  is  the  same.    The  soil  should  be  either  rich  I 
naturally  in  potash,  or  should  be  made  so  by  the  i 
addition  of  wood  ashes,  with  the  further  assistance  i 
of  farm-yard  manure.    It  should  be  ploughed  deep 
— the  furrows  laid  ofiF  two  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and 
the  manure  deposited  in  the  furrows.    In  choosing 
seed,  potatoes  of  not  lest  than  two  ounces  in  weight 
should  be  preferred,  and  even  larger  potatoes  may 
be  used  to  advantage.    Dress  the  sets  when  cut, 
either  with  plaster  or  wood  ashes,  and  plant  at 
once — the  practice  of  spreading  out  on  a  barn  floor 
to  dry,  being  a  bad  one.    After  planting,  cover  the 
hills  with  two  bouts  of  the  plough,  and  when  the 
plants  make  their  appearance  dust  them  with  wood 
ashes  and  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  of 
ashes  to  one  of  lime.    Earth  up  well,  and  see  that 
the  intervals  between  the  ridges  are  kept  clean  with 
the  shovel  plough  and  cultivator. 

Fences. 

Examine  these,  and  if  defective,  place  them  in  i 
thorough  repair.  | 
Orclxards.  j 

The  fruit  trees  ought  to  have  been  trimmed  last  I 
month.  It  is  not,  however,  too  late,  provided  the 
work  is  done  at  once.  Dress  the  wounds  in  branches 
either  with  a  mixture  of  cow  manure  and  lime,  or 
cover  it  with  a  varnish.  Manure  round  the  trees, 
and  fork  the  manure  in. 

Plastering  Orchards  and  Slii-uljtoerj-. 

If  this  work  has  not  yet  been  done,  it  should  be 
commenced  at  once,  and  pushed  forward  rapidly. 

Preserving  Eggs.— The  French  Journal  de  Phar- 
macie  contains  an  account  of  various  experiments 
made  in  France  on  the  best  method  of  preserving 
Pggs — a  subject  of  much  importance  there.  Among 
the  diflFerent  processes,  the  best,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  simplest,  wels  found  to  consist  in 
rubbing  some  vegetable  oil  (linseed  especially)  on 
the  egg,  this  preventing  any  alteration  for  a  suffi- 
•  <^eiit  time,  and  proving  to  be  much  more  satisfac- 
0ry  than  ?iny  other  plan  hitherto  recommended. 
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CLOVEE  AND  GRASS  LAND. 

If  more  of  our  farm  land  were  kept  in  clover  and 
grass  than  is  usually  the  case,  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  stock  than  is  usually  the  case,  we  should  not 
only  bear  less  frequently  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  but  should  feel  tolerably  certain  that  with  or- 
dinarily good  farming  it  was  in  a  fair  way  of  yield- 
ing large  crops  of  cereals  annually  on  a  smaller  ex- 
tent of  land.  It  is  the  manure  that  is  made  upon 
a  farm  that  constitutes  the  primary  source  of  profit 
to  the  farmer.  It  is  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  farms 
and  plantations  by  hoed  crops,  corn,  tobacco,  &c. 
— not  only  in  consequence  of  the  immense  amount 
of  phosphates  which  they  extract  from  the  soil  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  exposure  of  the  soil  itself  in  its 
light  condition  to  washing  rains  and  too  ardent 
summer  heat — which  has  thrown  out  of  cultivation 
in  this  and  other  of  the  older  States  so  many  fields 
that  were  once  fertile,  but  are  now  filled  with  sedge 
grass  and  rugged  and  unsightly  gullies  and  ravines. 
Soils  in  our  climate  need  to  be  kept  covered  in  clo- 
ver and  grass  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  consistent 
with  good  husbandry.  They  improve  under  the 
shade  of  clover,  because  this  dense  covering  prevents 
evaporation,  and  because  also  the  long  tap  roots  of 
this  fine  forage  plant  penetrate  deep  down  into  the 
subsoil  where  they  rot  and  furnish  aliment  for  suc- 
ceeding crops.  A  good  crop  of  clover  turned  in  is 
equivalent  moreover  to  a  good  dressing  of  barn-yard 
manure,  for  it  contains  all  the  constituents  in  which 
the  cereals  delight.  Grass  lands  for  similar  reasons 
when  not  too  closely  cropped  improve  the  soil,  inas- 
much as  they  not  only  prevent  evaporation  and  add 
vegetable  matter  to  the  soil  by  the  decay  of  their 
under  leaves,  but  they  also  leave  many  tons  of  veg- 
etable matter  to  the  under  soil  by  their  close  net- 
work of  fine  fibrous  roots  when  the  land  is  again 
brought  under  the  plough.  In  renting  out  farms 
in  England  so  well  is  this  understood  that  stipula- 
tions are  entered  into  between  the  landlord  and  his 
tenants  with  regard  to  the  number  of  acres  that 
shall  be  kept  constantly  in  grass  and  the  quantity 
of  stock  of  various  kinds  that  shall  be  maintained 
on  the  farm.  Nor  is  this  stock  in  itself  unprofitable 
apart  from  the  additional  amount  of  manure  which 
is  thus  furnished.  The  dairy  and  the  fattening  an- 
nually a  greater  or  less  number  of  head  of  beef  cat- 
tle, is  more  remunerative  provided  the  market  be 
not  too  far  distant,  than  hay,  sold  oflf  the  farm, 
whilst  the  increased  yield  of  the  cereals — wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  rye — amply  compensate  for  the 
smaller  amount  of  land  that  is  brought  under  the 
plough.  By  pursuing  this  system  lands  which  were 
originally  only  of  ordinary  fertility  have  been  made 
to  produce  remarkably  heavy  crops,  and  what  we 
call  "exhausting  the  soil,"  is  a  term  which  with 
thena  is  only  known  theoretically. 
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The  work  in  the  garden  during  the  month  is  as 
follows : 

Sowing  Seeds — Choose  a  good  warm  south  border, 
well  protected  on  the  north  and  west,  and  there 
prepare  a  bed  for  such  plants  as  are  to  be  put  out 
early.  Manure  the  bed  heavily  with  well  rotted 
manure  of  the  richest  quality,  spade  it  in  deeply, 
and  rake  all  fine.  Now  draw  as  many  drills  as  may 
be  required,  half  an  inch  deep  and  six  inches  apart. 
When  this  has  been  done,  commence  to  sprinkle 
along  the  hills  cabbage  seeds  of  different  sorts, 
and  also  tomato,  lettuce,  and  radish  seed.  Many 
persons,  however,  lay  off  the  bed  with  broad  divi- 
sions, and  sow  the  various  seeds  broadcast.  There 
is  really  very  little  difference  in  the  two  methods, 
but  we  prefer  the  drill.  When  the  plants  come  up 
water  them  of  an  evening,  in  dry  weather,  with  a 
decoction  made  by  putting  a  bushel  of  stable  ma- 
nure into  a  barrel,  filling  the  latter  with  water,  and 
letting  it  stand  in  the  sun  to  temper  it. 

Early  Feaa. — As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  ot  the 
ground,  prepare  a  bed  for  early  peas.  Choose  a 
warm  exposure  at  this  season,  although  as  the  sea- 
son advances,  the  coolest  spot  in  the  garden  must 
be  selected  for  the  later  supplies  of  peas.  Make  the 
drills,  as  many  as  are  needed  for  an  early  supply, 
four  feet  apart, — sow  the  peas  thickly  along  the 
drills,  cover  them  well  with  earth,  and  press  the  soil 
to  them  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  When  the  peas 
are  a  few  inches  high,  give  them  more  earth,  and 
proceed  to  stick  them. 

Plants  in  frames. — Give  these  plenty  of  air  in 
moderate  weather,  and  water  them  of  evenings  with 
tepid  water. 

Bunch  Beans. — Plant  a  few  rows  of  bunch  beans. 
Early  Spinach. — Make  the  soil  very  rich,  and 
drill  in  a  few  rows  of  spinach — make  the  drills  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  in  point  of  depth,  about  an  inch. 

Carrots^  Parsnips,  and  Beets. — Choose  for  early 
crops  of  these  roots,  a  warna  and  well  protected 
part  of  the  garden.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  not 
freshly  manured,  so  far  at  least,  as  the  carrots  and 
parsnips  are  concerned,  or  they  will  be  apt  to  grow 
forked  and  fibrous.  The  beets  will  be  benefited  by 
a  dressing  offtsalt,  and  like  a  compacter  soil  than 
the  carrot  and  parsnip.  The  rows  for  carrots  and 
parsnips  may  he  made  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
apart,  and  for  beets,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches,  although  many  gardeners  plant  these  roots 
much  closer.  Cover  the  seed  with  a  rake  and  press 
the  earth  about  them  with  the  back  of  a  spade. 

Small  Salading. — Sow  small  saladiug  at  intervals 
of  a  week  a  part  during  the  month. 


Celery. — Prepare  a  warm  border — moist — for  the 
reception  of  celery  seed,  with  a  view  to  the  subse- 
quent transplanting  of  the  plants. 

Siberian  Kale. — Make  a  small  bed  very  rich  with 
manure,  spade  it  well  and  sow  a  limited  quantity 
of  the  seed  of  Siberian  kale. 

Asparagus. — Clean  off  the  asparagus  bed,  fork  in 
some  well  rotted  manure,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  arparagus  roots.  Sprinkle  the  bed  with  sait 
liberally  and  rake  all  off.  New  beds  of  asparagus 
may  be  set  out  during  this  month  or  seed  may  be 
sown. 

Sowing  Onion  Secd.—DnW  in  onion  seed  early 
this  month. 

Red  Peppers. — Sow  a  small  quantity  of  the  seed 
of  red  pepper  in  a  warm  border  to  produce  plants 
for  early  use. 

Early  Potatoes. — Set  these  in  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  suggestions  in  respect  to  cultivation,  see  Farm 
Work  in  this  number. 

Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plant. — These  plants  may  yet  be 
set  out,  or  new  beds  formed  for  raising  plants  from 
the  seed. 

Gooseberries  and  Cuirants — New  plantations  of 
these  may  now  be  made  or  cuttings  set  out.  Dig 
round  the  old  bushes  carefully  and  see  that  they 
are  also  well  pruned  and  well  manured. 

Raspberries. — Prune  these,  tie  them  to  stakes, 
and  fork  in  some  well  rotted  manure  about  their 
roots. 

Strawberries.  — CX&Siii  off  all  weeds  and  refuse  stuff 
from  the  strawberry  beds — thin  out  the  plants — 
fork  in  a  small  quantity  of  well  rotted  stable  ma- 
nure mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  wood  earth — 
or  use  the  latter  only — spread  either  tan  bark  or 
straw  between  the  rows  and  finish  by  sprinkling 
the  bed  with  wood  ashes.  Water  freely  during  the 
dry  season  and  even  during  the  period  of  blossom- 
ing, but  taking  the  precaution  not  to  water  until 
after  sunset. 


Lima  Beans. — A  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  says  that  the  principal  point  in  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  the  Lima  Bean,  is  to  get  the  seed 
well  started.  The  best  way  of  doing  this  is,  to 
plant  in  a  hill  of  light  earth,  made  so  by  sifting  the 
soil,  if  it  can  be  had  in  no  other  way,  A  shovel 
full  of  well  rotted  manure  should  go  into  each  bill. 
He  mixes  sand  and  muck,  and  after  placing  each 
seed  with  the  germ  downward  in  the  hill,  he  silts 
the  covering  over  it  through  a  willow  sieve.  Corn 
planting  time  is  about  the  right  time  to  plant  Lima 
Beans.  The  after  cultivation  is  the  same  as  for  the 
common  pole  bean. 

Beware  of  enemies  reconciled  and  meat  twice 
boiled. 
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BY    PATUXENT  PLANTER. 

IMMIGRATION. 

This  18  the  subject  which  now  fully  engrosses  the 
public  mind,  or  that  portion  of  the  public  which  13 
found  in  the  thinly  settled  rural  sections  of  the 
State.  It  would  be  well  if  some  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Association,  and  County  Associa- 
tion, could  consult  and  fix  upon  some  definite  plan 
of  operation  and  state  their  views  in  the  journals,  so 
the  people  could  be  fully  informed  that  they  could 
give  the  scheme  their  hearty  support.  At  present 
they  are  in  the  dark.  It  seems  to  me  the  Iowa  sys- 
ten  is  a  good  one.  At  any  rate  I  learn  it  has  suc- 
ceeded. As  to  the  $200,000  to  be  asked  of  the 
State,  it  would  be  a  good  investment  for  her,  if  by 
it  20  to  50,000  immigrants  could  be  brought  in  our 
limits.  Such  a  number  brought  over  of  honest,  in- 
dustrious people,  would  give  such  an  impetus  to 
every  branch  of  our  industrial  interests,  and  so  add 
to  the  wealth  and  physical  strength  of  the  old 
commonwealth,  she  could  well  afford  to  pay  that 
sum.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  although, 
these  people  would  be  too  poor,  or  unwilling,  to 
pay  their  passage  over,  yet  they  wou'd  average  at 
least  $20  a  head  in  the  coin  they  would  bring  with 
them,  unless  they  were  paupers  or  convicts  and  such 
we  would  not  have,  nor  would  such  be  allowed  by 
the  Association  to  come.  Now,  here  would  be  in  five 
years  $1,000,000  (one  million)  of  dollars  in  coin 
brought  in  the  State  by  50,000  hard  working  peo- 
ple. What  State  would  hesitate  to  pay  $200,000 
or  even  $500,000,  for  50,000  people,  little  and  big, 
who  in  the  aggregate  brought  with  them  1,000,- 
000  ?  But,  if  I  understand  it,  it  is  not  contemplated 
to  ask  the  State  to  give  this  money,  only  to  loan  it, 
until  these  Associations  could  return  it  out  of  their 
revenue  derived  from  membership  fees,  the  charge 
that  they  will  fix,  for  every  laborer  they  furnish, 
and  the  amount  they  would  require  each  immigrant 
to  pay  out  of  his  wages  until  his  expenses  had  been 
paid,  which  the  society  had  advanced  for  him. 
From  its  resources  the  Association  would  hare  to 
pay  its  officers,  its  agents,  the  passage  and  board  for 
a  time  after  arrival  of  the  immigrants.  It  seems  to 
me  the  charges  to  the  employer  and  the  employee 
could  be  so  regulated  as  to  leave  a  balance  after  the 
first  year,  to  pay  back  to  the  State  the  money  bor- 
rowed, in  a  very  few  years.  Agents  should  be 
selected  with  great  care  and  paid  high,  that  is, 
enough  to  live  on  as  a  fixed  salary,  and  then  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  every  person  sent  over  who  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Inspector  or  whatever  he  might  be 
called,  in  Baltimore,  who  took  charge  of  them  on 
their  arrival.    Each  agent  should  be  native  to  the 


country  where  he  was  sent,  that  is  a  German  to  Ger- 
many, an  Irishman  to  Ireland,  etc.  It  is  a  higbiy 
important  matter  to  all  our  citizens,  and  should  be 
well  considered  and  matured  before  it  is  fully  in- 
augurated and  put  in  operation,  or  it  will  fail. 
REVIEW  OP  THE  «  PARMER." 
The  patrons  of  ^'The  Maryland  Farmer^-  must  re- 
joice in  its  improved  appearance,  but  more  at  the 
excellence  and  increased  amount  of  original  matter 
which  graced  its  columns  in  the  January  number, 
"Plowman"  in  the  Kitchen  Garden  has  conferred  a 
great  favor  on  the  young  and  inexperienced  who 
have  such  a  charge  on  their  hands,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time.  I  knew,  he  knows  all  about  such  work 
and  if  does  not  know,  I  don't  know  who  does 
know. 

*'B.  W.  J.'s"  Ideal  Poultry  Farm  pleased  my 
fancy  and  I  hope  he  will  complete  it  by  giving 
plans  for  poultry  houses  for  the  different  kinds, 
both  cheap,  and  ornamental,  costly  and  low  priced 
habitations  for  the  different  feathered  tribes. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Jones  has  so  well  discussed  the 
economy  and  propriety  of  planting  "nut-bearing 
trees."  It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  of  mine,  and 
I  have  often  inculcated  the  necessity  of  such  a  prac- 
tice, in  many  sections,  and  the  propriety  everywhere 
of  its  adoption.  There  is  money  in  it,  for  our  des- 
cendants, if  not  for  ourselves.  The  nuts  would 
well  repay  ail  cost  of  planting,  working,  trimming 
the  trees,  and  gathering  the  fruit.  In  20  years  or 
less,  the  outside  fences,  the  odd  nooks  and  broken 
places,  vacancies  in  woods,  gullies,  steep  hill-sides, 
would  furnish  an  abundance  of  the  finest  and  most 
durable  fencing  materials  for  the  farm  that  is  now 
perhaps  destitute  or  scarce  of  such.  Locust  planted 
for  posts,  and  chesuut  for  rails.  Butter-nut,  and 
Hickory  for  the  wheelwright ;  Black  Walnut  for 
building  and  the  cabinet-maker.  If  planted  at 
proper  distances  so  the  trees  could  grow  and  spread, 
they  would  yield  large  crops  of  nuts,  that  annually 
would  yield  as  much  revenue  as  the  nett  profits  of 
50  acres  in  wheat  after  deducting  all  expenses  of 
seeding  and  putting  in  market  that  uncertain  crop. 
I  And  at  the  end  of  20  years  what  would,  say  2000 
chesnut  trees,  be  worth,  if  they  had  been  properly 
cultivated  with  a  view  to  their  value  as  fencing 
stuff?  Chesnuts  will  always  command  S4  per 
bushel ;  Black  Walnuts  and  Hickory  nuts,  $1  to 
$1.50;  English  Walnuts,  $8  to  $10;  and  if  they 
should  not  ripen  well,  as  is  the  case  in  some  sections, 
the  green  nut  sells  high  for  catsup'and  pickles;  Shell- 
bark,  Pecan,  White  Walnut  or  Butternut,  and 
Filbert,  all  grow  well  in  our  soil  and  climate  and 
bring  very  remunerative  prices. 

The  article  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  both  Season' 
able  and  Practical,"  and  although  it  was  a  discharge 
of  hot  shot  among  the  crowd  of  thoughtless  or  care- 
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less  farmers,  it  will  do  good,  by  its  excellent  sug- 
geetioDS,  outspoken  borne  truths,  and  practical 
theories.  1  agree  fully  with  him  about  autumn 
plowing.  On  stiff  soils  the  furrows  should  lap 
well,  so  as  to  cover  ail  the  vegetation,  and  light 
soils  ought  not  be  plowed  in  fall  or  winter.  The 
ulcers  on  our  system  of  farming  he  has  cauterized 
with  no  light  hand  ;  and  he  made  some  sore  places 
\  have,  bum,  but  I  thank  him,  for  I  feel  the  better 
from  it.  The  truth  is  I  am  like  some  other  preach- 
efis,  I  wot  of,  I  do  not  always  square  my  practice 
with  what  I  preach,  but  I  tell  my  friends  "don't 
do  88  I  do,  but  do  as  I  say." 

Grapes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  you  will  in  future 
have  a  Grape  column,  and  that  it  is  to  be  supplied 
with  materials  from  such  intelligent  and  energetic 
lovers  of  the  Grape  as  Mr.  Mittnacht  and  his  asso- 
ciate grape-growers.  What  he  says  about  the 
taste  for  this  fruit  growing  with  the  supply  of  the 
article,  is  illustrated  by  the  Washington  market. 
Last  year  there  were  sold  in  Washington  twenty 
times  the  amount  of  grapes  sold  in  1860,  and  at 
double  the  price  per  lb.  The  taste  has  yearly  in- 
creased beyond  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  grapes 
oflFered  for  sale.  Concord  and  Catawba  brought 
15  cents  the  lb.  while  superior  sorts  sold  for  as  high 
as  30  cts.  He  says  we  have  now  *'4  or  500  acres 
in  our  State  in  Grapes  ;"  if  our  immigration  soci- 
ety can  make  the  people  of  the  grape-growing 
regions  of  Europe  understand  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  climate,  soil,  and  situations  for  the  growth  of 
the  grape,  equal  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  and  with- 
in easy  access  to  marts  where  the  demand  is  never 
satiated  and  where  prices  rule  high  for  both  fine 
grapes  in  good  order,  and  good  wine ;  which  land 
can  be  had  from  $5  to  $50  per  acre,  according  to 
amount  of  improvements  and  nearness  to  the  large 
towns.  I  shall  be  much  mistaken,  if,  in  ten  years, 
we  do  not  have  50.000  acres  in  grapes,  and  the 
receipts  of  ihe  Maryland  grape  crop  annually  amount 
to  a  million  of  dollars,  inclusive  of  both  fruit  and 
vintage,  the  latter  of  course  would  be  increased  in 
value  yearly  by  age.  The  wine  which  would  sell 
at  one  year  old  for  a  dollar  per  gallon,  if  properly 
made,  would  bring,  at  three  years  old,  a  dollar  a 
bottle.  What  glorious  times  we  have  to  look  for- 
ward to,  when  old  Maryland  shall  bear  grapes  like 
the  land  of  Eshcol,  and  every  man's  cellar  be  filled 
to  repletion  with  wines  that  surpass  the  viuegarish 
wines  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Persimraony  log-wood 
decoctions  of  Portugal,  or  even  "the  dulcet  and 
creamy  wines"  of  France  ! 

Farm  Gates,  as  described  in  the  article  taken 
from  the  Southern  Cultivator,  are  good.  We  have 
siJch  with  us,  made  with  less  labor,  entirely  of  plank, 


\\  inch  hemlock,  and  are  found  sufiBciently  strong; 
the  plank,  too,  is  not  so  wide,  yet  they  keep  out 
shoats. 

Poiasli  as  an  Ingredient  of  Manure. 
The  recommendation  of  "A.  H."  to  the  planters 
of  Tobacco,  in  the  ''Marlbro'  Gazette,^'  to  try  the 
Salts  of  Potash  from  Prussia,  is  one  which  should 
be  responded  to  by  the  planters  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  test  the  value  of  this  new  fertilizer.  The 
theory  of  its  value  is  plausible  and  seems  based  on 
scientific  and  reasonable  principles.  But  while  it 
has  been  extensively  used,  particularly  in  the  old 
Dominion,  I  have  not  seen  any  very  favorable  ac- 
counts of  it,  on  ,the  contrary  I  have  seen  some 
unfavorable  strictures  upon  its  use  and  disclaiming 
its  virtues.  If  I  recollect  right.  Dr.  Stewart,  an 
experienced  Agricultural  Chemist,  thought  it  not 
worth  much,  and  wrote  disparagingly  of  it.  The 
essay  of  the  distinguished  Professor  Mallet,  is  a 
scienti6c  and  able  recommendation  of  this  Prussian 
Potash  for  use  in  the  culture  of  all  plants  which 
require  potash  as  an  ingredient  in  its  plant 
food.  This  may  be  all  right,  but  if  it  be  only  one. 
ingredient,  may  it  not  be  making  the  cost  of  the 
other  important  manures  come  too  high  for  pro6t- 
able  use  by  the  farmer?  Several  years  ago  I  had  a 
mixture  of  salt,  plaster  and  potash,  (and  I  used  a 
small  quantity  of  potash  alone,)  prepared  by  a  firm 
in  Baltimore  then  manufacturing  fertilizers,  and  I 
found  astonishing  results  from  all  three,  both  in  the 
growth  and  in  the  coloring  of  the  tobacco,  but  the 
cost  was  so  great,  the  crop  did  not  justify  the  ex- 
penditure, and  I  did  not  see  that  the  land  was 
improved  by  the  addition  of  the  potash,  which  was 
the  costly  ingredient  of  the  mixture.  Tobacco, 
according  to  the  learned  professsors'  anilysis,  has 
about  as  small  a  percentage  of  potash  as  almost  any 
of  the  commonly  cultivated  plants.  According  to 
that  analysis,  these  Salts  of  Potash  would  be  inval- 
uable for  potatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  turnips,  sweeds, 
beans,  and  cherry  trees.  To  such  as  raise  these 
vegetables  T  would  say,  "try  it  by  all  means,"  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  any 
manure  which  is  applied  to  the  tobacco  crop.  One 
of  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizers  in  all  respects  to 
me,  for  tobacco,  was. a  mixture  I  got  Mr.  John  Ket- 
tlewell  of  Baltimore  to  prepare  for  me.  It  was  1 
part  salt-petre,  (nitrate  of  potash,)  and  2  parts 
plaster;  the  cost  then,  (20  years  ago,)  was  $3.25 
per  barrel  of  300  lbs.  He  was  so  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  sold  it  in  large  quantities  for  use  in  cultiva- 
ting other  crofis,  particularly  in  the  South,  where 
it  was  found  a  good  fertilizer  for  cotton.  "I  see," 
Prof.  M.  says,  "cotton  contains  42  per  cent  of  Pot- 
ash, hence  I  suppose  the  value  of  the  nitrate  of 
potash  for  that  crop,  mixed  aa  it  was  with  gypsum, 
that  long  experience  has  taught,  ^cts  well  on  all 
broad  leaved  plants." 
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BENEFITS  OF  DEEP  PLOUGHING. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  2  rao,  Ist,  18U. 
To  the  Editors  qf  the  Maryland  Farmer: 

It  is  a  saying  which  contains  sound  practical 
8' nee,  that  if  persons  will  read,  they  will  have  little 
occasion  to  write,  for  they  will  find  every  thing  they 
have  to  say  already  in  print.  I  am  forcibly  re- 
minded of  this  adage  by  the  fact,  that  after  I  had 
commenced  an  article  for  the  ''Farmer,"  and  writ- 
ten a  page  or  more,  on  the  advantages  of  deep  and 
thorough  plowing,  and  giving  some  hints  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  a  farm,  and  the  improvement 
of  land  generally,  T  picked  up  the  No.  of  the  Far- 
mer for  the  last  month,  (No.  1,)  and  read  the  valua- 
ble paper  of  your  correspondent,  J.  Wilkinson,  and 
found  that  he  had  "taken  the  wind  out  of  my  sails" 
completely,  by  saying  all  I  had  to  say,  and  more, 
and  in  such  a  spirited  style.  I  therefore  put  what 
1  bad  written  aside,  and  in  its  place,  recommend  a 
re-perusal  of  J.  Wilkinson's  communication. 

I  will,  however,  add  a  few  observations  and  facts 

[  corroborative  of  the  benefi  ts  of  deep  ploughing,  inas- 
much as  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  the  idea  is 

i    controverted,  and  an  argument,  drawn  from  record- 

j    ed  experiments  advanced,  in  favour  of  shallow 

1  ploughing. 

When  I  speak  of  "deep  ploughing,"  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  object  in  view,  is,  to  obtain  a 
a  greater  depth  of  soil — that  is,  of  earth  mixed  with 

I    humus,  and  other  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  all 

'  well  pulverized.  The  depth  should  beincreased  grad- 
ually, and  the  manure  increased  at  least  in  propor- 
lion.  If  necessary,  let  the  breadth  of  land  in  till- 
age, be  diminished  with  the  increase  of  the  depth, 
while  the  manure  remains  the  same.  It  is  a  fatal 
mistake  to  undertake  to  cultivate  more  land  than 
can  be  well  manured,  and  have  the  requisite  labour 
timely  bestowed  upon  the  crop. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  must  also 
be  regarded .  Much  depends  on  it.  Professor  W  ells, 
several  years  ago,  analyzed  some  specimens  of  soils 

I  taken  fron  a  sterile  district  in  Connecticut,  and 
from  the  fertile  region  of  the  Miami  Valley,  in  Ohio, 
and  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  their  constituent 
elements  were  identically  the  same,  the  difference  in 
productiveness  depending  on  the  mechanical  condition 

I    of  these  elements  in  the  soil ; — the  one  soil  being 

i    hard  and  coarse  ;  the  other,  mellow,  and  finely  dis- 

j  integrated. 

Speaking  of  this  Miami  Valley,  reminds  me  of  an 
anecdote  against  myself.  About  the  year  1843, 
j  when  I  commenced  farming,  I  had  a  piece  of  land 
in  corn,  of  which,  from  the  commendations  bestowed 
upon  it  by  my  neighbors,  I  naturally  felt  a  little 
proud.  A  gentleman  came  on  a  visit  to  me  from 
the  Miami  Yalley,  and  I  soon  took  hirp  pi^t  |Q  §ee 


my  corn  field.  He  asked  rae  in  slow  enunciation,  bow 
much  I  expected  to  the  acre?  I  told  him,  I  was 
working  it  for  8  barrels,  40  bushels.  He  replied  in 
the  eame  slow  speech,  "that  is  just  what  my  tenant 
gives  me  for  my  share;  I  let  him  have  the  land,  and 
he  delivers  in  my  crib,  40  bushels  for  every  acre." 
I  w  .8  astonished  I  "What  1"  says  I  ;  "suppose  it  is 
an  unfavourable  season?"  "We  are  just  ascertain," 
he  replied,  "of  a  crop  of  at  least  80  bushels  to  the 
acre,  as  we  plant  the  corn,  and  attend  to  it ;  and  in 
many  seasons  we  get  100."  As  may  be  supposed, 
I  returned  from  the  field  with  abated  notions  in  re- 
gard to  my  farming. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  little  into  the  mode  in 
which  plants  develope  and  increase.  When  a  seed 
of  any  kind,  which  is  principally  composed  of  starch 
and  gluten,  is  placed  in  circumstances  favorable  to 
germination,  as  in  warm,  moist  earth,  the  starch, 
which  is  insoluble,  is,  by  a  most  interesting  and 
mysterious  natural  fermentation,  converted  into  a 
kind  sugar,  which  is  soluble,  and  thus  adapted  to 
the  support  of  the  germ,  or  embryo  plant.  The 
larger  and  riper  the  grain,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  starch  it  contains,  and  the  more  saccha- 
rine matter  it  will  be  able  to  supply  to  the  young 
plant,  and  consequently,  the  more  vigorous  will  be 
its  growth.  Grain  when  fully  ripe,  contains  more 
starch  than  that  gathered  earlier,  and  is  hence  bet- 
ter for  seed. 

Microscopic  observations  prove,  that  the  germ  in 
every  seed,  is  a  single  cell,  of  inconceivably  small 
dimensions,  endowed  with  that  inscrutable  power 
termed  the  vital  principle.  In  the  process  of  germi- 
nation, a  fluid  matter  is  prepared  in  this  cell  by  the 
agency  of  the  vital  principle,  which  oozes  through 
its  sides,  and  forms  another  cell  Each  additional 
cell  performs  a  corresponding  part  in  the  wonderful 
process,  and  thus,  from  these  multiplied,  diminu- 
tive, and  singly  imperceptible  cells,  the  plant  or  tree 
is  developed  in  accordance  with  the  type  of  the 
species. 

In  all  this  operation,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
that  which  nourishes  the  plant,  and  causes  its  de- 
velopment, must  hQ  fluid,  in  order  to  admit  of  move- 
ment. Opportunity,  too,  must  be  afforded  to  each 
new  cell,  for  its  surface  to  harden,  partially.  If  the 
ground  is  too  wet,  the  coats  of  the  cell  will  not  har- 
den ;  if  too  dry,  these  coats  become  so  hard,  as  to  be 
impervious  to  the  contained  fluid  tnatter  on  which 
development  depends,  and  in  both  cases,  growth  is 
impeded,  or  it  entirely  ceases.  We  can  hence  see 
why  trees  or  shrubs,  recently  transplanted,  should 
not  be  too  frequently,  or  too  abundantly  watered. 

Now,  when  there  is  a  depth  of  soil,  the  water,  in 
a  wet  time,  settles  below  the  root-lets,  or  spongioles 
at  their  extremities,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
growth  ;  and  this  w^t^r,  fhus  hel4  in  a  siibstratuim 
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reservoir,  rises  in  a  dry  time,  to  supply  the  necessary 
moiature  to  the  forming  cells  ;  so  that  the  conditions 
favorable  to  growth,  will  be  continued  longer  in  a 
deep  soil,  in  either  extreme  of  wet  or  dry. 

The  distance  to  which  roots  extend,  even  in  grass- 
es and  plants,  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Fron  the  edge  of  a  limestone  quarry,  on  the 
farm  of  Judge  Lcugstrelh,  about  twenty  miles, 
north  of  Philadelphia,  a  bank  of  earth  fell,  leaving 
exposed  a  clover  root,  which  the  Judge  and  my 
friend  Doctor  Noble  of  Philadelphia  measured.  It 
was  over  six  feet  in  length,  and  descended  fifty  in- 
ches below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  late  John  S.  Skinner,  whose  name  can  never 
be  pronounced  by  any  one  interested  in  agriculture 
without  feelings  of  grateful  remembrance  for  his 
early,  zealous,  and  long  continued  labours  te  ad- 
vance its  interests,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Reports 
of  the  Patent  Office,  that  he  and  two  of  his  friends 
measured  the  lengths  of  the  different  roots  of  one 
hill  of  corn,  and  found  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  all 
the  roots,  large  and  small  taken  together,  was  over 
8000  feet,  or  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  roots  are  all  formed 
from  a  primitive  single  cell  by  the  continued  addi- 
tion of  those  diminutive  cells,  previously  alluded 
to,  and  grow  in  the  short  space  of  a  little  over 
three  months,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  wonderful  of  nature,  and  see  the  necessity 
of  deep  plowing,  and  a  large  supply  of  food  in  the 
soil,  in  order  to  secure  a  large  yield  of  corn. 

Dr.  Lee,  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  for  1850 — 51, 
states,  that  in  Kentucky  in  1850,  on  nine  fields  of 
ten  acres  each,  making  90  acres  in  all,  were  raised 
10,960  bushels,  being  an  average  of  121  bushels  per 
acre!  The  average  of  two  fields  was  189  bushels 
per  acre,  each  ! 

Compare  this  with  the  yields  of  our  best  fields, 
remembering  that  this  great  yield  results,  not  from 
superior  climate,  but  from  richer  soil  and  deeper  cul- 
ture. Were  our  soils  made  richer,  and  worked  bet- 
ter and  deeper,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  producing  as  much. 

I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  remark  of  an  in- 
telligent Maryland  gentleman,  some  years  ago,  to 
one  who  was  lamenting  over  the  magnitude  of  the 
State  debt.  "Why,"  says  he,  "there  is  wealth 
enough  in  the  two  inches  of  the  soil  below  seven,  to 
pay  it  all."  Have  the  soil  made  two  inches  deeper 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  well  pulverized  and  tilled, 
and  the  additional  yield  will  pay  all  the  taxes,  and 
give  a  sinking  fund  for  the  extinguishment  of  the 
State  debt  in  a  comparatively  few  years. 

Vour  sincere  friend, 

Benjamin  Hallowkll. 

Every  light  is  not  the  sun. 


From  tTie  Marlhfyrd'  {Md.)  Gazette. 

UTILISING  THE  LYES  ON  THE  PLANTATION: 

Maryland  Agricultdral  Collkge,  ) 
January  24th,  1871.  | 
Mr.  Editor : — In  your  paper  of  the  9th  of  March, 
1870,  I  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  saving 
and  utilizing  the  lyes  to  be  gathered  on  the  farm, 
and  cited  the  practice  prevailing  in  China,  in  Fl»u- 
ders,  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in  this  par- 
ticular. I  have  also  since  mentioned  the  utilizing 
of  the  sewerage  in  Paris,  whereby  some  5,000  acres 
of  very  barren  land,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year, 
wa^  transformed  into  a  rich  arable  soil,  producing 
an  abundance  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of  various 
kinds. 

It  has  also  been  mentioned  that  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  would  not  restore  to  the 
soil  of  the  United  States,  the  valuable  fertilizing 
elements  which  are  now  allowed  to  go  down  our 
rivers  and  harbors,  polluting  their  waters  and  of- 
fending the  organs  of  smell,  and  sometimes  causing 
disease  and  death.  But  what  is  true  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  country,  is  also 
proportionately  true  on  many  of  our  farms. 

Since  citing  the  case  of  utilizing  sewerage  in 
Paris,  I  have  seen  extracts  from  the  first  report  of 
the  "  British  Association  Sewerage  Committee,"  on 
what  has  been  done  in  England  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. And  among  the  successful  of  many  different 
modes  of  treatment  (embracing  from  ten  to  twenty 
different  towns),  that  of  Strand  is  mentioned  as 
most  satisfactory  where  "ferruginous  clay,  treated 
with  Sulphuric  acid"  was  used,  and  the  product  is 
said  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  manure  that  is  sold 
at  £7  lOs  per  ton,  or  about  $37.50  per  ton.  This 
is  virtually  the  same  treatment  used  in  Paris,  where 
Sulphate  of  Alumina  is  said  to  have  been  used  ; 
and  the  liquid,  after  percolating  through  this  com- 
pound, is  said  to  have  flown  into  the  Seine  "  limpid 
and  inodorous."  It  may  be  carried  out  in  many 
ways  without  altering  the  chemical  action.  Tanks, 
old  hogsheads,  flour  barrels,  boxes,  etc.,  might  be 
filled  with  the  mixture  and  the  lyes  caused  to  per- 
colate through  them.  Or,  the  stalls  of  horses  and 
cattle  might  be  arranged  with  perforated  floors  cov- 
ering a  deposit  of  the  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  of 
about  one  foot  in  thickness  under  the  animal.  This 
could  be  placed  in  a  pit,  dug  in  the  earth  in  the 
stalls  of  the  proper  form  and  depth,  and  with  floors 
that  were  movable  might  be  well  stirred  and  mixed, 
until  uniformly  saturated  with  the  salt  of  the  urine, 
and  then  removed  to  a  covered  shed  until  wanted 
in  the  compost  heap,  its  place  being  filled  by  a 
fresh  supply.  Yours,  etc., 

A.  H. 

Eternity  has  no  gray  hairs. 


From  the  circular  of  the  patentees  and  manufacturers 
Wm.  L.  Boyer  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  we  gather  the  lollow- 
ing  points  of  excellence  of  this  Lawn  Mower: 

This  mower  has  been  thoroughly  tested  the  past  season, 
and  has  now  fairly  entered  the  race  with  other  competi- 
tors, and  cannot  fail  to  please  all  in  need  of  such  an  imple- 
ment in  consequence  of  its  great  claims  and  advantages, 
some  of  which  are  the  following:  Increased  motion  is 
given  to  the  cylinder  or  revolving  cutter  head,  without  in- 
creasing the  force  requisite  to  operate  it,  which  is  effected  hy 
means  of  a  planetary  arrangement.  The  driving  wheels  are 
independent  of  each  other,  which  gives  greater  facility  for 
turning  the  Mower  around  trees,  shrubbery,  and  short  cor- 
ners. The  arrangement  of  the  planetary  gear  in  combina- 
tion with  a  hollow  mandral  which  gives  direct  motion  to 
the  cutter  head,  having  the  eflect  of  not  only  greatly  in- 
creasing the  speed,  but  greatly  obviating  friction,  and 
hence,  the  machine  is  operated  with  great  ease.  The  cutter 
head  is  placed  in  front  of  the  frame  work  of  the  machine, 
which  affords  greater  facility  to  the  operator  in  cutting  up  to 
and  around  shrubbery  and  trees.  The  frame  is  constructed 
of  side  plates  as  some  other  Lawn  Mowers  are,  but  which 
is  rendered  more  durable  and  substantial  by  being  suppor- 
ted by  two  iron  rods,  which  completely  prevents  the  ma- 
chiae  from  getting  out  of  true,  and  thereby  renders  the 
Mower  more  etiective  and  dui'able.  The  boxes  in  which 
the  journals  of  the  revolving  cylinder  run,  are  ojpen  boxes, 
so  that  they  can  be  adjusted  when  required,  and  thus  are  j 
unlike  most  of  machines,  which  are  provided  with  solid  j 
boxes,  and  which  in  consequence  of  wear  are  rendered  in-  1 
effective.  As  durability  is  an  important  feature  in  all  ! 
kinds  of  machinery,  especial  attention  has  been  given  to 


obviate  the  use  of  all  springs,  cams,  »fcc.,  which*.are  so 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  For  simplicity  and  ease  (or 
sharpening  the  knives  when  required,  without  removing 
wheels  or  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  The  roller  im- 
mediately in  rear  of  the  revolving  cutter  head  not  only  legu- 
lates  the  height  of  the  cut,  but  perlectly  controls  the  ma* 
chine  in  adapting  it  to  the  surface  of  the  lawn.  In  pulling 
the  machine  from  point  to  point,  as  may  be  desired,  it  is 
borne  upon  the  driving  wheels  and  not  upon  the  small  roll- 
er as  in  some  Mowers,  and  hence  is  pulled  over  the  lawn 
with  much  less  effort.  The  cut  grass  is  thrown  in  rear  of 
the  cutters.  There  are  5  sizes,  as  JoUows:  No.  1,  10  inch 
cut— No.  2,  13  inch  cut— No.  3, 15  inch  cut— No. 4,  20  inch 
cut,  all  for  hand— price  ranging  from  $15  to  $35,— No.  5,  30 
inch  cut,  for  horse  power,  $75.    Sold  by  Baltimore  dealers. 


To  Ring  a  BuU'a  Xose.— Mr.  Wm.  A.  Wood  in- 
forms  us  through  the  Country  Gentleman  of  his  mode  to  do 
this.  He  says ;  "Having  experienced  some  inconvenience 
in  holding  a  bull  to  make  a  hole  for  the  ring,  I  hit  on  the 
following  plan:  Strap  up  one  forefoot;  take  a  small  cord 
and  fasten  to  the  under-jaw  ;  stand  on  the  side  that  the 
foot  is  up,  then  draw  the  head  round  on  the  opposite  side 
until  he  falls.  Hold  the  head  up  by  the  cord  on  the  aide, 
in  this  position  he  will  be  helpless.  I  use  a  square  poin- 
ted iron  to  make  a  hole  for  the  ring  The  ring  is  easily 
slipped  in." 


!  Tobacco  stems  are  generally  thrown  away  like  shavings ; 
I  they  are  worth  more  than  straw  or  buckwheat  stalks:  or 
!  clover  as  manure,  as  the  plant  is  a  great  consumer  of  pot 
^  ash. 
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TETHERINQ  CATTLE  AND  HURDLINQ. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer: 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Maryland  Farmer, 
I  notice  an  inquiry  by  "A  Pennsylvanian,"  rela- 
tive to  tethering  and  hurdling.  In  candor,  I  can- 
not give  him  "  practical  experience." 

I  speak  from  observation  and  a  common  sense 
vievs^  of  the  subject,  or  speculatively. 

My  idea  ot  an  efficient  constructed  tether  or  ted- 
der is  as  follows :  An  iron  plate  8  inches  in  diame- 
ter, \\  inches  thick  in  the  centre  and  f  inch  thick 
on  the  outside.  On  the  centre  of  the  plate,  I  would 
place  a  revolving  iron  cone,  four  inches  long  and 
averaging  2|  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of 
the  plate  and  cone  a  f  inch  hole  for  the  admission 
of  a  round  oval  headed  bolt — (the  bolt  head  form- 
ing a  part  and  completing  the  shape  of  the  cone) — 
secured  by  a  screw  nut  to  the  plate;  under  the  cone 
a  washer,  and  on  one  side  of  the  bolt  head  a  hole  for 
the  admission  of  oil.  About  half  an  inch  from  the 
foot  of  the  cone  a  staple  to  hold  a  chain  or  rope. 
Around  and  under  the  plate  and  within  one  inch  of 
the  rim,  I  would  attach  four  sharp-pointed  rods,  ten 
inches  long,  or  which  would  be  better,  spears  ;  each 
of  the  spears  held  in  place  by  a  screw  bolt, — hammer 
the  spears  into  the  ground  up  to  the  plate,  with  a 
maul,  striking  on  the  bolt  head— prime  cost,  say 
$3.50.  My  idea  is,  that  as  the  animal  winds  the 
rope  around  the  cone,  it  will  be  released  or  gradu- 
ally fall  off  at  the  apex. 

If  the  cost  of  the  proposed  tether  is  objectionable, 
a  tether  might  be  made  on  the  '*  elbow  joint  prin- 
ciple ;"  thus  :  A  cast  iron  bowl,  with  shoulders  on 
either  side  to  batter  against,  and  to  hold  two  spears. 
To  prevent  breaking  the  shoulders  a  hard-wooden 
straddle,  made  similar  in  form  to  the  letter  A  ought 
to  be  used,  when  driving  the  spears  into  the  ground. 
In  soft  ground  a  man  astride  the  bowl,  by  a  jerk 
pressure,  could  force  the  spears  down.  Inside  of 
the  bowl  an  iron  ball,  two  inches  in  diameter,  the 
top  of  the  bowl  sufficiently  high  and  inclined  in- 
ward to  hold  the  ball ;  and  on  the  ball  a  staple  to 
bold  the  rope.  If  the  bowl  and  ball  are  properly 
east  and  kept  oiled,  the  ball  will  change  position 
with  the  animal.  Under  the  ball  there  ought  to  be 
placed  a  movable  cup,  to  keep  the  ball  in  place  and 
to  hold  oil. 

Plan  No.  3. 
A  short  chain,  with  a  button  attached  on  one 
end  to  bold  it  to  the  plate,  (as  per  first  plan)  and  a 
ring  on  the  opposite  end,  to  attach  the  rope  to.  A 
proper  Instrument  to  hold  a  rope  to  the  stapled  or 
chain  is  the  yuardtd  hook  generally  attached  to  dog 
chains . 

Horsea  inclined  to  wander  ought  to  be  either  hob- 
bled, soiled  or  guarded.    By  tethering-,  ihey  invari- 


ably become  entangled  in  the  rope.  As  regards 
small  flecks  of  sheep,  they  may  be  tethered  profita- 
bly. But  as  a  general  practice  1  would  employ  a 
shepherd  and  a  well  trained  dog.  The  expense  in- 
curred would  be  trifling;  in  comparison  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  exposure  to  worthless  canines,  or 
rather  curs.  Hurdles  are  used  to  some  extent  in 
Europe  and  America,  principally  made  in  detached 
parts  and  portable.  Figures  of  them  can  be  seen  in 
Loudon  (English)  Encyclopjeiia,  and  probably  the 
Maryland  and  Eastern  journals  of  agriculture. 

Were  I  to  construct  a  hurdle,  (if  I  may  so  call 
it),  I  would  make  it  of  medium  dimensions,  and  all 
the  parts  permanently  attached  ;  at  either  end  of  the 
sills,  double-wide  tread  truck  wheels,  14  inches  in 
diameter.  The  chief  advantage  of  having  double 
rollers  is  the  convenience  of  turning,  when  chang- 
ing to  a  fresh  pasture. 

By  attaching  a  pair  of  mules  the  structure  could 
be  easily  removed,  and  the  animals  within  not  ma- 
terially disturbed.  When  not  wanted  for  ordinary 
pasturing  purposes,  it  might  be  used  for  hurdling 
swine,  on  a  Pea  Nut  or  Jerusalem  Artichoke  plan- 
tation, which  food,  with  a  small  portion  of  corn 
and  oats,  or  refuse  vegetables,  with  unsifted  wood 
ashes,  broken  charcoal,  a  little  salt  and  sulphur, 
good  bedding  and  shelter,  the  swine  would  be  kept 
in  a  healthy  state  and  fare  abundantly.  It  would 
also  serve  a  good  purpose  for  hurdling  sheep  on 
turnips  previous  to  being  slaughtered. 

After  writing  the  above,  I  notice  in  Loudon,  page 
8*76,  remarks  relative  to  tethering,  etc.  They  read 
as  follows  : 

"Tethering  may  be  considered  a  rude  practice, 
and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  In  the  Agricultural  Rep  of  Aberdeenshire 
it  is  stated  that  there  are  some  cases  where  the  plan 
of  tethering  can  be  practiced  with  more  profit  than 
even  soiling.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Peterhead, 
for  instance,  they  tether  milch  cows  on  their  grass 
fields,  in  a  regular  systematic  method  :  moving  each 
tether  forward  in  a  straight  line,  not  above  a  foot 
at  a  time,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cows  from  treading 
on  the  grass  that  is  to  be  eaten,  care  being  always 
taken  to  move  the  tether  forward.  *  *  ♦  In 
this  way  a  greater  number  of  cows  can  be  kept  on 
the  same  quantity  of  grass  than  by  any  other  plan  ; 
except  where  it  grows  high  eucugh  to  be  cut,  and 
given  them  green  in  houses.  In  one  instance,  the 
system  was  carried  to  great  perfection,  by  a  gentle- 
man who  kept  a  few  sheep,  upon  longer  tethers, 
following  the  cows.  *  *  »  This  8\stem  was 
peculiarly  calculated  for  cow  feeders  in  Peterhead, 
as,  from  the  sraallness  of  their  holdings,  they  could 
not  afford  to  keep  servants  to  cut,  or  horses  to  carry 
hoiue  the  grass  to  their  houses,  to  be  consumed  in 
the  green  state.  In  hurdling  off  clover  and  herbage 
crops,  a  portion  of  the  field  is  enclosed  by  hurdles, 
In  which  sheep  are  confined  ;  and  as  the  crop  id 
consumed,  the  pen  is  conveyed  to  a  fresh  place,  un- 
til the  whole  is  fed  oti.  This  practice  is  very  exten- 
sively adopted  at  Holkham,  and  is  peculiarly  cal- 
culated for  light  and  dry  soils.    Its  advantages  are' 
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that  the  grass  is  more  economically  coDsumed  ; 
that  stock  thrive  better,  having  a  fresh  bite." 

When  the  horizontal  plan  of  tethering  is  practis- 
ed, I  suppose  a  rope  and  stake  is  the  only  stay  re- 
quired. 

Slieplierd  Dogs. 

I  suggest  that  a  party  of  our  most  enterprising 
and  influential  Maryland  farmers  who  raise  sheep, 
consort  together  and  import,  say  two  shepherd  dogs 
and  twelve  sluts,  (the  parties  to  be  equally  benefitted 
by  the  service  of  the  dogs,)  thoroughly  trained  to 
guard  sheep.  By  advising  with  our  most  promi- 
nent cattle  importers  the  address  of  reliable  Euro- 
peans can  be  obtained,  who  will  make  a  judicious 
selection.  I  know  of  no  investment  that  would 
pay  a  cattle  importer  a  larger  percentage  than  such 
a  canine  enterprise.  Our  American  sheep  raisers 
would  willingly  pay  $100  or  §150  for  a  dog  guar- 
anteed to  be  thoroughly  trained.  The  imported 
dogs,  aided  by  the  shepherds,  would  train  their 
broods  to  be  equally  efficient  guards  as  themselves. 
Thus  enriching  the  importer  and  gradually  in- 
troducing these  valuable  animals  throughout  the 
United  States.  There  are  three  dijfcreut  breeds  in 
England  and  Scotland  said  to  be  equally  sagacious. 
Probably  also  in  northern  Germany. 

Excuse  me,  Messrs.  Editors,  for  my  lengthy  serib- 
blings.  The  truth  i£,  I  am  so  completely  weather 
bound  that  I  am  compelled  to  resort  to  in-door 
amusements  for  exercise.  Plowman. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer.  I 

HINTS  FOE  %mm  WCEH. 

One  might  think  that  nothing  more  of  any  value 
could  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  one  that 
bears  much  repetition.  New  laborers  are  every  jear 
entering  the  field,  who,  though  sanguine  of  success, 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  garden  work,  and 
who,  of  course,  need  instruction.  Besides  new 
hints  of  value  are  often  thrown  out  by  this  or  that 
writer,  which  if  acted  upon,  might  save  a  deal  of 
trouble  and  expense. 

The  month  of  March  is  a  busy  one  all  over  our 
domain.  In  the  extreme  South  out-door  planting  is 
now  far  advanced  ;  in  the  North  hot-beds  and  forc- 
ing-pits are  still  in  requisition.  Bat  everywhere  all 
is  activity.  Seed-time  has  come,  and  the  laborers 
hie  to  their  work.  What  a  picture  to  the  mind's 
eje  does  this  vast  army  of  workers  present  !  How 
noble  the  cause  in  which  they  straggle  I  But  to  be 
practical : 

As  to  the  timt  of  planting  the  several  sorts  of  gar- 
den seeds,  that  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
plant  and  the  latitude.  Best  not  (o  be  in  too  much 
hurry  ;  but  the  land  should  be  heavily  manured  and 
made  ready  for  planting  when  the  season  has  fully 
opened.   Break  the  land  deeply  if  you  wish  your 
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plants  to  withstand  dry  weather.  After  breaking, 
level  and  make  fine.  A  simple  and  economical  way 
to  apply  manure  is  as  follows  : 

If  you  cultivate  by  hand,  open  furrows  with  a 
grubbing  hoe  just  where  you  wish  your  plants  to 
stand.  Fill  up  these  trenches  with  fine  compost, 
adding  guano,  or  other  fertilizers.  Then  draw  the 
soil  back  over  the  manure  so  as  to  form  a  ridge. 
Flatten  this  ridge,  and  make  a  small  trench  for  the 
seed.  Cover  with  fine  soil  and  press  with  a  hoe  or 
roller. 

By  applying  manure  in  this  way  you  have  it  im- 
mediately under  the  roots  of  the  plants,  just  where 
it  is  needed  ;  and  less  manure  will  answer  than  by 
broadcasting. 

The  character  of  the  plant  must  decide  the  dis- 
tance apart  for  the  rows.  The  object  of  having 
ridges  on  which  to  plant  is  simply  to  keep  the  seeds 
out  of  standing  water  in  case  of  heavy  rains. 

After  planting,  your  work  of  nursing  and  tend- 
ing must  be  continued  with  unremitted  attention. 
You  have  much  to  do — many  foes  to  battle  with  be- 
fore permitted  to  eat  the  fruit  of  your  labor.  You 
must  plant,  replant,  tnd  transplant ;  watch  against 
insects;  and  protect  from  frost.  In  due  time  your 
reward  will  come. 

All  engaged  in  the  delightful  vocation  of  garden- 
ing should  keep  a  garden  register,  in  which  the  time 
of  sowing  and  kinds  of  seeds  sown  should  be  accu- 
rately entered.  Also  kind  and  quantity  of  manure, 
I  character  of  soil,  and  of  the  cultivation.  It  would 
i  be  interesting  to  note  also — if  one  has  the  time  to 
spare — the  state  of  the  thermometer  and  temperature 
of  soil  at  time  of  planting  ;  first  appearance  of  plant 
above  ground;  period  of  flowering,  and  time  of 
gathering  first  ripe  fruit ;  the  seasons  ;  and  failure 
and  decay  of  plant.  Every  gardener  should  have 
several  thermometers,  and  should  know  how  to  use 
them  ;  also  a  barometer.  B.  W.  Jones. 


BoBBRS  IN  Fruit  Trees. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Rted, 
of  Perth  Amboy,  said  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
keeping  borers  out  of  his  fruit  trees,  by  putting  a 
jacket  of  ordinary  roofing  paper  about  them  close 
down,  in  the  spring.  He  tied  the  paper  closely  so 
as  to  leave  no  place  for  the  borers  to  get  through. 
Mr.  Quin  said  that  this  was  well  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  he  bad  found  borers  as  high  up  as  the  main 
branches.  Mr.  Fuller  said  that  this  only  happened 
once  in  a  thousand  times. 

Removing  Wax  from  Ear. — From  careful  exper- 
iments made  by  a  physician  of  Lyons,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  old  remedy  of  warm  water  ia 
the  best  solvent  of  accumulated  wax  in  the  ear,  be- 
ing superior  to  olive  oil,  glycerine,  &c- 
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Hints  on  the  Potato  Crop. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

I  send  you  in  condensed  form,  a  few  hints,  rela- 
tive to  the  potato  crop.  Preparation  of  the  soil, 
manuring,  etc.,  is  now,  I  suppose,  pretty  generally 
understood.  I  allude  particularly  to  garden  or 
month  ol  March  planting. 

Ist.  Procure  the  Early  Rose,  Quaker  or  Good- 
rich.   These  three  sorts  ripen  in  succession. 

2d.  Cut  off  the  but  or  refuse  end  of  the  potato, 
the  remainder  in  pieces  averaging  f  inches  in  di- 
ameter— one  strong^  vigorous  bud  to  each  sett. 

3d.  Spread  them  in  a  dry,  airy  loft  to  harden. 

4th.  After  laying  about  five  days,  "black  water" 
the  setts,  and  sift  dry  ashes  over  them. 

5th.  Shovel  up  and  mix  that  the  sttts  may  be 
equally  benefited. 

6th.  Plow  out  furrows  about  six  inches  deep. 

7th.  Plant  ten  inches  apart,  follow  with  manure. 

8th.  Cover  with  a  one  horse  plow,  running  the 
plow  on  either  side. 

9.  Roll,  harrow  if  you  will,  the  ridges  down  flat. 

10.  Previous  to  cultivation,  top  dress  the  vines 
with  a  mixture  of  hen  droppiugs  and  ashes,  or  su- 
per phosphate. 

Plant  the  setts,  from  the  small  end  of  the  potato 
separate,  which  will  be  the  first  to  ripen. 

Planting  more  than  one  sound  bud  to  each  sett, 
Is  superfluous,  and  a  serious  waste  of  seed. 

By  using  the  potato  scoop,  instead  of  a  knife,  full 
one  half  the  potatoes  may  be  saved  for  culinary 
purposes.  Baltimore  County. 


CULTIVATION  OF  "THE  GARDEN  PEA. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  gar- 
den pea  in  the  vicinity  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  practiced  by 
D.  H.  Long  : 

The  Garden  Pea  Is  extensively  grown  for  North- 
ern markets  in  this  as  in  more  Southern  latitudes, 
bearing  transportation  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  vegetable,  if  picked  in  a  proper  condition. 
The  soil  best  adapted  to  its  growth  is  sandy  loam, 
deep  and  rich  ;  avoid  light  sandy  soil,  particularly 
if  on  hill  side  ;  these  lands  should  be  well  filled  with 
rotten  vegetable  matter,  as  the  vines  will  fire  in 
protracted  drought?  and  the  pods  be  short.  Its 
profitable  cultivation  is  reached  by  comparatively 
few  persons,  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious  selec- 
tion of  lands  and  manures,  and  the  slovenly  manner 
in  which  it  is  planted  and  cultivated.  Well  rotted 
horse  manure,  bone  dust  and  guano  give  the  best 
results.  If  Peruvian  guano  is  used  in  excess,  and 
the  season  be  wet,  rust  will  be  produced  by  the 
bursting  of  the  sap  vessels  in  the  stalk,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Pea.  Plow  and  harrow  the  land  well ; 
0W3  three  and  one-half  to  foUr  feet  apart.    It  the 


land  selected  be  low,  put  it  up  in  beds;  if  high  and 
sandy,  plant  flat,  as  the  moisture  will  be  retained 
longer.    If  guano  be  used,  rake  a  small  quantity  of 
dirt  on  it,  to  keep  the  seed  from  coming  in  contact 
with  it,  or  the  germ  of  the  Pea  will  be  killed.  Sow 
seed  thinly  in  row  out  of  the  hand,  dropping  the 
seed  rather  than  throwing  them  ahead  of  the  person. 
After  trying  various  methods  of  seeding  Peas,  I 
selected  a  chunck  bottle  with  neck  broken  slanting.; 
this  will  distribute  them  regularly  by  keeping  it  on 
the  shake.    When  very  large  crops  are  planted, 
seed  drills  are  used.   Apply  manure  liberally  on  the 
seed  and  cover  with  rake.  After  the  Peas  are  about 
two  inches  high  run  the  bar  side  of  the  Plow  as 
close  as  possible  without  covering  them  up ;  rake 
by  the  side,  removing  clods,  pulling  grass,  if  any  ; 
when  they  attain  the  height  of  6  inches  side  again. 
At  this  plowing  the  land  must  be  in  a  moist  state, 
but  not  wet ;  if  dry  and  hard,  it  will  turn  up  in 
cakes.   This  is  the  most  important  operation,  in  my 
judgment,  in  order  that  the  crop  may  not  be  dwarf- 
ed in  the  incipient  stage  of  its  growth.    The  plow 
and  not  the  cultivator  should  be  used  to  thoroughly 
stir  the  soil  deep  and  close  by  its  roots.   Return  the 
dirt  by  throwing  one  furrow  on  each  side  the  Peas, 
hilling  them  ;  finally  follow  with  rakes,  uncovering 
and  straightening  those  having  clods  on  them.  Be- 
fore blossoms  appear,  break  out  middles  with  a  lar- 
ger plow,  which  will  raise  more  dirt  to  steady  the 
the  vines,  as  no  sticks  are  used  in  large  plantations. 
In  laying  ofi'rows,  be  careful  not  to  have  them  run 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  but  the  re- 
verse, that  the  vines  may  be  thrown  and  held  down 
until  the  storm  be  over.    I  have  seen  Pea  crops 
ruined  by  not  taking  this  precaution,  being  bruised 
and  wrung  at  the  root.    When  pods  are  well  filled, 
gather,  rejecting  those  with  rotten  ends,  which  is 
caused  by  having  been  beaten  in  the  ground,  as  they 
injure  the  sale  of  the  perfect  ones.    Pack  in  clean, 
well  ventilated  barrels  ;  cover  with  thin  cloth. 

Early  varieties,  extra  early — perhaps  there  is  a 
half  dozen  kinds  sold  under  this  name  that  proves 
to  be  late.  Landreth's  Extra  Early,  Early  Han- 
cock, Early  Kent,  Early  Canada,  are  the  most  sure 
with  us.  Daniel  O'Rourke  proves  to  be  late  in  this 
vicinity,  and  is  not  planted  here  to  any  extent,  save 
by  those  in  want  of  cheap  seed.  Late  varieties — 
Black  Eyed  Marrowfat  and  Champion  of  England 
are  preferred  here  to  all  others.  These  of  course  r©' 
quire  sticks  to  support  them.  The  first  Peas  sent 
North  from  Norfolk  bring  $12  to  $15  per  barrel. 
These  figures  cannot  be  long  maintained  ;  as  the 
crop  becomes  plentiful  prices  fall  as  low  as  $2. 

Rbmembbb  that  all  surface  water  passing  off  the 
land  in  a  rain,  instead  of  passing  through  the  soil, 
loses  to  the  soil  what  fertilizing  matter  it  may  con- 
tain.   Underdraining  arrests  this,  mostly. 
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REAPIIVG  AND  MOWING  MACHINE  KNIVES  AND  SECTIONS. 
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The  manufacture  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines  has  attained  such  large  proportions  as  to  make 
it  one  of  general  interest.  The  annual  production  is  now  estimated  at  about  125.000  rnachines.  Few 
facts  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  immense  wealth  of  the  farmers  of  our  country  than  that  thej  expend 
each  year  about  $20,000,000  in  the  purchase  of  this  one  class  of  implements. 

The  above  cut  illustrates  the  manufactures  of  the  Simonds  Manufacturing  Company,  an  extensive 
establishment  whose  sole  business  is  making  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machine  Knives  and  Sections.  Tbere  are 
several  factories  of  this  kind  in  the  country,  all  of  which  we  believe  do  a  large  and  flourishing  business. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  surpassed  belief  that  such  a  concern  could  find  trade  enough  to  support  it, 
and  their  success  is  suggestive  of  the  immense  number  of  machines  that  are  now  annually  being  built  and 
used.  There  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  sections  on  a  knife  and  these  require  reaew  ng  on  an  averagp,  say 
once  in  three }  ears.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  number  of  knives  and  sections  that  are  required. 
The  manufacturers  make  the  sections  for  nearly  every  machine  sold  in  the  United  Siates,  an  i  {vk  k  ihem 
in  small  ppste  board  boxes  distinctly  labelled  to  prevent  mistakes.  E.  Whitman  &  Sons,  or  B  iltimore,  are 
the  agenis  for  the  raanutacturers  and  have  nearly  every  kind  of  sections  used  in  this  poriionof  country^ 


THE  SANDFOED  CORN. 


George  Wm.  Wilson  of  Auburn,  Ohio,  gives  his 
experience  with  the  Smford  Corn,  which  is  adver- 
tised in  this  number  of  the  Farmer,  by  G  S.  B.  Fan- 
ning, of  Jamesport,  Long  Island,  Ntw  York.  He 
writes  : 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Western  Rural  is  a 
statement  of  "A.  W.,"  of  Lawton,  Mich.,  to  the 
eflfect  that  the  Sanford  corn  '  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  white  glazed  corn  introduced  there  a 
number  of  years  since — that  is  very  late,  rather  later 
than  the  common  Yellow  Dsot,"  As  I  have  had 
Bome  experience  in  raising  the  Sandford  corn,  permit 
me  to  correct  the  statements  of  your  correspondent, 
**A.  W."  The  Stndford  is  a  new  and  distinct  va- 
riety, produced  by  careful  hybridization,  and  selec- 
tion of  best  seed  from  year  to  year.  The  testimony 
of  the  Long  Island  farmers,  who  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Sandford  corn,  places  this 
point  beyond  doubt.  In  regard  to  the  statement 
that  it  is  "very  late,"  permit  me  to  say  toat  the 
testimony  of  farmers  in  every  State  proves  that  it 
will  fully  mature  in  ninety  days  from  the  time  of  the 
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planting.  In  regard  to  yield,  I  desire  to  say  that 
during  the  past  season  I  have  raised,  on  old  ground, 
onVbich  corn  was  grown  the  previous  season,  thir- 
ty-five bushels  of  ears  on  one-fourth  of  an  acre, 
which  is  at  the  late  of  one  hundred  and  forty  bush- 
els per  acre.  A  farmer  of  this  plice  raised  thirty- 
eight  bushels  from  the  same  amount  of  ground, 
which  is  twice  as  lar^e  a  yield  as  we  couid  expect 
from  the  ordinary  varieties.  From  my  own  exper- 
ience, as  well  as  that  of  many  others,  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  the  Sindfjrd  i  j  one  of  the  most  desi- 
rable varieties  "ow  in  cuiuvation. 

In  conclusion,  2vlr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  say  that 
I  have  no  "axe  to  grind." 


X.  A.  WiLLARD  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  of  cheese  have  been 
lost  during  the  past  summer  by  the  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  the  temperature  of  curing  rooms.  Progress 
had  been  made  during  the  past  few  years,  but  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  principal  im- 
provements must  lie  in  securing  a  proper  and  uni- 
form temperature  of  the  cheese  while  curing. 
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SALE  OF  SHORT  HORNS. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Coffin,  of  Muirkirk,  Md.,  sold 
about  the  middle  of  February  the  followiug  aui- 
uial3.    A  portrait  of  Radical  was  given  iu  our  No- 
vember of  1870. 
To  Jamea  M.  Byars,  Glade  Spring  Depot,  Va. 
Short  Horn  Bull  "  Radical  888G." 
"       '*    Cow  Ringlet. 

*♦    Heifer  Elvina  5th. 
One  Grade  Heifer  and  one  Berkshire  Sow, 
To  D.  W.  Kyle,  Forrest  Depot,  Bedford  co  ,  Va. 
Short  Horn  Ball  "Muirkirk  Laddie." 
"       "    Heifer  *' Bonnie  Muirkirk." 
Three  Grade  Heifers. 
The  animals,  together  with  the  Short  Horn  Hull 
2nd  Earl  of  Oxford,  were  shipped  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, February  21st,  for  Lynchburg. 


BONES-COARSE  OR  FINE. 

A  correspondent  at  Montrose,  Va.,  asks  us  ques- 
tions in  respect  to  the  use  of  bone,  all  of  which  we 
have  answered  so  frequently  before,  that  we  propose 
to  be  quick. 

His  first  question  is — Which  is  preferable,  bones 
coarse  or  fine,  having  in  view  their  immediate  ac- 
tion ? 

Answer. — Unquestionably  bones  ground  very  fine, 
as  they  are  necessarily  rendered  more  easily  soluble. 

Second. — Where  can  he  get  pure  bone? 

Answer. — On  this  point  it  does  not  become  us  to 
discriminate  between  different  manufacture's.  He 
must  trust  to  bis  own  judgment  and  the  reputation 
of  the  seller. 

Third. —  How  can  he  reduce  raw  bone  to  a  fine 
soluble  condition  economically  ? 

Anmer. — We  refer  him  to  almost  any  of  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Muryland  Farmor  for  the  past  year. 

Fourth. — How  much  bone  should  be  used  to  the 
acre  ? 

Answer. — If  finely  divided,  from  to  .^00  lbs 
to  the  acre — Ed.  Farmer. 


For  the  ^[aryland  Farmer. 

IS  SAND  SOLUSLE  ? 

This  question  is  answered  both  negatively  and 
affirmatively  on  the  44th  page  of  the  Maryland  Farm- 
er. First,  the  writer  says — no,  it  is  not  soluble — 
and  then,  yes—  it  is  soluble.  Again,  he  says  certain 
sand  does  not  contain  silicates,  and  then  he  asserts 
that  the  same  sand  dissolves  in  the  weakest  (cai- 
bonic)  acid,  at  ordinary  temperatures — viz  :  "This 
body  (sand)  is  an  acid,  at  an  ordinary  temperature 
is  j?mctive,  but  at  a  white  heat  this  acid  is  esceefJ- 
ingly  active." 

"  The  stores  of  potash  which  supply  plants  with 
saline  matter  are  'u  the  form  of  silicates."  "These 
{salts  of  silicic  acid)  are  slowly  decomposed  under 
the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  whic  h  render  these 
(salts)  soluble." 

"In  the  case  in  question  the  soil  is  a  mere  a</«a" 
^devoid  of  soluble  silicates.' '**The  oil  gives  ofl" 
carbonic  acid  which  renders  soluble  the  silica"  I 

Now,  what  are  we  to  believe  ?  2'he  old,  and  I 
believe  the  true  doctrine  is,  that  sand,  however  tine 
the  powder,  is  insoluble,  but  salts  of  sand,  or  silic- 
ates, are  soluble  in  proportion  as  the  base  is  increased 
— or, by  carbonic  acid,  thus  practical  farmerssay  that 
leached  ashes  (which  abound  in  silicates)  and  Jersey 
green  sand  are  better  fertilizers  than  potash,  as  they 
yield  solvlde  silica,  whereas  salts  of  potash  do  not 
and  some  salts  of  potash  (such  af  the  chloride)  ruin 
sugar  plants.  Sigma. 

Port  Pe7in,  Del.,, Feb.  dth,  1871. 
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EXPLOSIVE  LAMP  OILS.  1 

  1 

WooDsiDE  School,  Feb'j  IG,  1871.  | 
To  tht  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer: 

If  the  present  month  is  not  too  far  under  way 
with  your  Farmer  for  March,  I  should  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  results  of  some  15  analyses  of  coal  oil 
and  burning  fluids,  made  eight  years  ago,  in  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  during 
the  past  two  years  in  my  own  Laboratory,  since 
the  cessation  of  my  coanection  with  that  institu- 
tion. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  matter 
twelve  years  ago,  in  the  winter  of  1859,  at  Chester- 
town,  by  the  explosion  of  a  student's  metal  lamp, 
in  third-story  bed  room  of  Washington  College, 
when  I  was  then  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy. 

My  results  have  been  reached  with  what  has  been 
sold  to  me  in  Washington  and  Baltimore  by  dealers, 
as  coal  oil,  or  "Earning  Fluid,"  since  October 
20th,  1860,  up  to  the  Brst  day  of  the  present  month. 
These  analyses  agree  pretty  closely  with  the  6th, 
Tth,  12th,  13ih  and  14th  conclusions  stated  by 
Professor  Fowler,  of  Geneva  Medical  College,  and 
quoted  in  to-day's  Sun  by  Fire  Inspector,  C.  T. 
Holioway. 

But  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  calling  a  speci- 
men of  coal  oil  "good"  (in  the  sense  of  safe,  as 
Prof.  F.  seems  to  nse  the  word,)  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  specific  gravity  only. — [See  Scientific 
American  for  1869-70  ] 

As  you  know  coal  oil,  both  before  and  after 
being  refined,  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  several 
hydrocarbons  (C.  H.)  which  vary  quite  as  much  in 
their  Illuminating  power,  color  and  temperature  of 
flame,  freezing  point  (c.  c.  point  at  which  they 
temporally  become  solid,)  and  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen required  with  their  own  vapors,  to  make  an 
explosive  compound  vapour,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
fluences produced  upon  the  brilliancy,  heat  and  ra- 
pidity of  consumption  of  a  coal  oil  Same  by  the  ever 
varying  Barometric  pressure  of  the  gravitating  at- 
mosphere. 

Now  while  a  Guyot's  Barometer  (Smithsonian 
pattern)  with  mecrometer  reading,  affords  very 
delicate  registry  of  the  varying  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, the  coal  oil  flame  by  its  heat  and  intensity 
may  be  made  to  render  to  the  common  photometric 
apparatus  used  to  determine  the  quality  of  coal  gas, 
very  striking  correspondences  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  mercurial  column.  That  the  ratio  of 
consumption  of  a  mixed  Kerosene  when  compared 
with  the  rate  of  consumption  of  a  pure  Kerosene, 
I  have  long  saiisSed  myself  is  a  true  comparison  in 
estimating  the  safety  of  these  fluids.  A  common 
gradualect  tube  of  glass,  such  as  is  used  in  Volume- 


tric Analysis,  to  which  a  coal  oil  burner  and  wick 
are  attached,  gives  a  very  good  and  simple  "  Grad- 
uated lamp"  by  which  to  determine  the  rapidity 
with  which  any  "Patent oil"  is  consumed,  and  for 
comparing  the  same  with  Kerosene  of  Sp.  qr. — 
0.715. 

In  my  first  analyses  I  employed  artificial  cold, 
(c.  c.  several  freezing  mixtures  given  in  all  our 
chemical  text-books, )  to  produce  successive  separa- 
tions of  the  several  articles  used  to  adulterate  com* 
mercial  kerosenes.  But  I  could  only  obtain  the 
products  in  small  quantities.  Prof.  Fowler  sepa- 
rates them  by  heat  (c.  c.  by  distillation.)  The  ex* 
treme  cold  of  the  last  seven  weeks  has  enabled  me 
to  separate  the  most  volatile  oils  from  those  least  vol" 
atile,  with  the  readiest  facility  ;  and  by  mere  filtra- 
tion through  finely  powdered  pumice  stone  to  obtain 
thin  films  of  volatile  and  suspected  napthas,  ready  for 
explosion  or  combustion  with  the  completest  ease, 
and  in  any  quantity  required.  In  this  way  it  is 
easier  and  more  rapid  to  operate  upon  gallons  of 
"  Patent  fluids"  contained  in  common  tin  cans,  than 
to  manage  pints  or  fluid  ounces,  by  the  method  of 
heat  and  distillation. 

As  coal  oil  is  chilled  an  alteration  takes  place  in 
the  mechanical  arrangement  of  its  particles,  some- 
what similar  to  that  in  coarse  grained  end  fine 
grained  gun  powder,  [compared  with  "powder 
cake,"  as  we  see  it  in  the  powder  mills  before 
grinding,]  on  which  depends  ihQ  instantaneous  and 
violent  character  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. — 
This  suggests  that  the  mechanical  condition  of  ex- 
plosive compounds  is  more  influential  in  determin- 
ing explosihility  quiet  combustibiWy,  than  is  their 
chemical  coustitution.  Now  evaporation  changes 
only  the  mechanical  nearness  and  remoteness  of  the 
particles  of  the  vapour,  in  comparison  with  their 
close  contiguity,  in  the  fluid  state,  thus  admitting 
or  impeding  the  admixture  of  oxygen,  to  produce 
more  and  more  violent  explosions  and  detonations, 
as  we  see  in  cannon  powder,  and  in  Dupont's  best 
pistol  powder.  Not  only  heated  glass  plates,  but 
smooth  and  rough  metallic  ones,  and  cAamc?  car- 
bonaceous  wicks,  will  inflame  the  vapour  of  kero- 
sene and  naptha,  at  a  temperature  much  below  212°. 
As  the  common  house  lamps  are  extinguished  by 
suddenly  turning  them  down  into  the  hot  metallic 
stem,  they  do  what  they  ought  to  do,  viz  :  explode 
sometimes,  for  their  hot  charred  wicks  are  placed  in 
the  best  possible  condition  to  explode  the  vapour, 
in,  around  and  below  ihQ  hot  charred  cotton  film. — • 
Eighteen  years  ago  I  watched  a  young  mother  and 
child  in  the  northwestern  section  of  your  city,  both 
horribly  burned  and  disfigured  for  life,  by  this 
means — the  child  was  burned  from  its  feet  to  its 
waist;  it  lingered  in  agony  six  weeks.  The  mother 
was  carrying  in  her  arms  both  the  child  and  a  com" 
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riion  fluid  lamps;  inadvertently  either  mother  or 
child  depressed  the  wick  suddenly  ;  explosion  fol- 
lowed instantly  ;  the  disfiguring  of  the  mother  and 
ot  an  infant  unable  to  walk,  being  the  final  results ! 

As  these  lamps  are  carried  about  our  houses,  they 
often  prejent  the  following  phenomena,  a  flame  at 
one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other.  The  one  a  physi- 
cal incendiary,  the  other,  sometimes  through  care- 
lessness, both  incendiary  and  victim  ;  between  these 
two  causes  of  accidentar'  (!!!)  fires,  we  have  ar- 
ranged, first,  the  flame;  temperature  over  327°F; 
next  3-lOth  inch  of  red  hoi  carbon,  then  a  mass  of 
woven  cotton  tissue,  soaked  in  warm  coal  oil  and 
surrounded  with  vapours  of  several  napthas,  then 
a  mass  of  cold  wick,  say  40°  F ;  a  vapour  of  explo- 
sive mixed  gases  ;  a  thin  shell  of  glass;  and  then 
the  hand  and  clothing  of  him  who  carries  the  lamp  I 

If  a  country /rawe  house  gets  oa  fire  after  bed  time^ 
the  result  is  usually,  entire  loss.  Till  we  have  safer 
and  better  lamps,  or  more  carefully  inspected  oils, 
insurance  companies  should  refuse  to  insure  any 
frame  dioelling  in  the  country  when  such  lamps  are 
used.  Their  policies  should  state  that  the  use  of 
coal  oil  lamps  or  the  possession  of  mixed  napthas, 
made  void  the  company's  liability.  This  and  noth- 
ing short  of  it,  is  an  efficient  remedy  against  the 
double  evils  of  an  ever  present  danger,  and  a  law 
inefficiently  carried  out.  At  1  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.  and 
9  P.  M.  many  napthas  are,  I  suspect,  more  explosive 
than  at  the  other  hours  of  each  twenty-four.  The 
fire  records  will  show  how  many  fires  traceable  to 
lamps  originate  at  these  daily  recurring  periods  for 
putting  out  lamps  burnt  before  bed  time,  or  kept 
burning  all  night. 

This  letter  is  already  too  long.    But  your  interest 
in  our  rural  homes,  will  suggest  my  excuse. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Montgomery  Johns,  M.  D. 


Fur  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

OUE  SURPLUS  LANES. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  prosperity  of  any  community  or  State  to  have 
its  surplus  lands  occupied  by  an  industrious,  enter- 
prising, and  sober  population.  We  have  but  to 
look  at  the  condition  of  any  thinly-settled  district 
to  be  convinced  of  the  evils  of  sparse  population. 
In  such  communities  we  find  few  of  the  convenien- 
cies  that  make  life  agreeable  or  endurable.  Church- 
es and  schools  are  few  and  poorly  attended  ;  social 
intercourse  is  interrupted  ;  mills  and  roads  are  of 
the  poorest  kind  ;  no  railroads,  newspapers,  or  pub- 
lic libraries ;  arts  and  trades  arc  neglected  ;  agri- 
culture does  not  flourish  ;  ignorance  and  pauperism 
abound  ;  prejudice,  vice,  and  crime  clog  the  whejls 
of  progress;  and  the  whole  cumbersome  and  rotten 


fabric  rests,  like  an  incubus,  upon  the  breasts  of  the 
State,  extending  its  contaminating  influences  to 
other  more  favored  sections. 

This  condition  and  results  of  sparse  population, 
which  might  be  drawn  in  much  darken  colors, 
should  be  sedulously  guarded  against  by  every  com- 
munity of  people  having  common  interests  in  a 
common  cause.  To  do  this  they  must  take  care  to 
multiply  farms  and  homes  to  the  whole  extent  of 
their  territory.  What  is  the  best  way  of  doing 
this? 

To  my  mind  the  remedy  is  simple  and  practical 
enough.  Let  land-holders  agree  to  sell  off,  say  half 
of  their  surplus  lands,  at  a  nominal  price  to  actual, 
industrious  settlers  ;  holding  the  remainder  for  the 
benefits  that  would  result  to  them  in  the  increased 
value  of  real  estate.  To  find  occupants  for  these 
lands  let  \h^m  first  see  that  every  native  born  white 
man  amongst  them  has  a  home  of  his  own,  even  if 
they  have  to  give  them  land  ;  and  Ihtn,  by  all  proper 
means  available,  induce  immigration  of  such  indi- 
viduals only  as  would  be  a  useful  acquisition  in  an 
industrial  and  social  point  of  view.  I  say  of  such 
only,  for  it  will  be  a  sad  thing  for  us,  if  in  our  haste 
to  increase  the  population,  we  get  a  community  of 
vagrants,  tricksters  and  idlers.  We  do  not  want 
more  of  this  class ;  have  too  many  already.  Let 
this  point  be  kept  in  view  by  every  people  inviting 
immigration. 

And  when  sober,  honest,  and  upright  settlers  ar- 
rive, let  the  people  extend  to  them  at  once  the  com- 
mon courtesies  of  society,  and  aid  them  in  such 
manner  as  they  can  during  the  first,  and  trying 
year,  of  their  sojourn,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  feel  at 
home  and  among  friends.  If  the  first  that  arrive 
are  well  and  kindly  received,  others  of  their  kin- 
dred will  follow  on  ;  and  thus  holders  will  be  able 
to  sell  the  remainder  of  their  lands  at  a  handsome 
figure.  The  car  of  progress  would  move  onward, 
the  burden  of  taxation  be  lessened,  and  the  conve- 
niencies  that  spring  up  in  the  wake  of  an  enterpris- 
ing people  would  result.  Agriculture,  trades,  com- 
merce, and  education  would  greet  us  with  their 
manifold  blessings  ;  and  soon  from  our  bosoms  we 
:  should  be  able  to  send  forth  children  to  occupy  the 
I  waste  places  of  the  earth,  and  make  them  beautiful 
and  joyous  like  our  own.  B.  W.  Jones. 

To  Have  Good  Copfbb. — Burn  no  more  at  a  time 
I  than  you  want  to  use  at  once,  or  twice  at  moat. 
Grind  very  fine,  and  pour  on  boiling  water.  Set 
the  boiler  on  the  stove  and  let  the  coffee  boil,  but 
not  more  than  one  or  two  minutes.  The  less  it 
boils  the  better.  Do  not  let  it  remain  long  in  the 
boiler,  but  serve  immediately. 

New  land  is  excellent  for  turnips ;  so  is  any  lighi 
vegetable  mould,  sod  included;  and  the  a9b«»  of 
sod  best  of  all,  says  an  eminent  authority 
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THE  PEACE— TOO  MANY  VARIETIES. 

No  other  fruit  shares  half  the  attention  with  the 
farmers  of  this  Peninsula,  as  does  the  peach.    It  is 
one  of  the  chief  staples  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.    No  where  on  the  vast  acreage  of  the 
Republic  is  it  grown  to  a  higher  standard  of  excel- 
lence and  perfection  than  here ;  the  climate  and 
the  soil,  generally  speaking,  being  such  as  are  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  normal  requisites,  for  the  full 
development  and  longevity  of  the  tree.  However 
great,  though,  may  be  the  preference  manifested  for 
this  fruit,  it  not  unfrequently  occurs,  that  the  or- 
chards are  shamefully  mistreated  in  various  ways — 
sometimes  starved  and  stunted  for  want  of  proper 
raanurial  matter  in  the  soil — or  perhaps  enfeebled 
by  too  liberal  and  ignorant  application  of  the  knife 
and  shears — again,  absolute  neglect  in  plowing  and 
keeping  the  soil  in  loose  and  friable  condition. — 
And  too  often,  where  the  plow  is  used  in  the  or- 
chard, it  is  run  too  deeply,  coming  in  contact  with, 
mangling  and  bruising  the  roots  of  the  trees.  How 
often  we  see  peach  orchards  entirely  defoliated,  as 
unnaturally  early  as  the  middle  of  September,  and 
in  some  cases  even  a  fortnight  earlier.    I  need  not 
advert  to  the  cause.    "  Thorough  cultivation"  is 
voluminously  significant,  alike  to  the  fruit  grower 
and  farmer,  and  will  perform  wonders  even  on 
"  Itan"'  soils.    Another  point,  and  the  only  one 
upon  which  I  shall  offer  any  suggestions,  and  that 
is  one  associated  with  the  wearying  labors  of  the 
brotherhood  of  my  own  calling,  viz  :  The  unrea- 
sonably long  lists  of  varieties ;  every  catalogue, 
regardless  of  the  nursery  it  represents,  contains 
names  of  from  25  to  75  different  kinds  of  peaches, 
from  two  to  six  of  which  ripen  at  the  same  time,  or 
so  nearly  so,  as  to  be  classed  in  the  same  "Pick- 
ing."   The  experienced  peach  grower  will  not  have 
more  than  12  or  15  kinds  at  most  in  his  orchard  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  conceded  by  the  most  shrewd  and 
successful  growers  that  "the  smaller  the  number 
of  varieties,  extending  over  the  entire  peach  season, 
the  less  trouble  and  more  profit."    These  varieties 
being  selected  with  a  judicious  knowledge  of  their 
actual  merits  and  characteristics  as  market  peaches 
with  a  view  as  well  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  to  be  grown,  as  some  kinds  are  bet- 
(ter  adapted  to  certain  soils  than  others,  or  in  more 
jtrujthful  and  reliable  logic,  some   varieties  will 
3taijd  iflore  abuse  than  others,  and  will  therefore 
Jj.ajttljB  more  vigorously  and  successfully  against  the 
^tiijtiDg  influence  of  the  uncongeniality — section- 
ajly  46pipt^4  \^  for  want  of  proper  prepara- 


tion.   I  might  cite  numerous  instances  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  where  the  trees  of  a  stand- 
ard or  well  known  variety,  produced  very  ordinary 
fruit.    And  in  another  orchard,  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  first,  the  same  variety  was  everything  that 
could  reasonably  be  desired.    The  cause — condition 
of  the  soil.    I  speak  of  orchards  only  moderately 
well  cultivated,  for  the  thoroughly  cultivated  ones 
are  too  far  between  to  draw  fair  comparisons  from, 
and  the  too  many  neglected  ones  are  not  worthy  of 
notice.    But  why  is  it  that  nurserymen  do  volun- 
tarily heap  upon  themselves  the  worrying  trouble 
of  keeping  up  this  extended  list  of  varieties,  when 
two-thirds  of  them  are  really  superfluous  and  tend 
more  to  confuse  and  mislead  the  inexperienced 
planters  than  to  benefit  anybody?    There  is  no 
practical  nurseryman  who  does  not  know  that  a 
majority  of  the  varieties  of  different  classes  of  fruit 
are  seldom  called  for  in  the  selections  of  the  suc- 
cessful planters  and  growers — that  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  inconvenience  to  themselves  to  keep  dis- 
tinct and  pure  so  many  kinds  :  and  lastly,  that  the 
eccentricities  and  peculiarities  in  the  whimsical  de- 
sires of  the  few,  who  only  want  what  their  neigh- 
bors have  not  got,  are  encouraged  at  the  expense — 
of  who  ?    Not  the  cynical  fruiterer,  whose  appetite 
is  pampered  more  upon  oddity  and  uniqueness  than 
upon  the  luscious  excellence  of  the  good  and  profi- 
table varieties.    Two  classes  of  individuals  bear 
the  greater  part  of  this  expense,  viz :  the  nursery- 
men and  the  inexperienced  planter.    It  is  not  pre- 
sumption to  assert  that  every  nurseryman,  who 
honorably  fulfils  his  calling,  has  a  reliable  knowl- 
edge, based  upon  personal  experience  and  practice, 
of  all  the  leading  kinds  of  fruit ;  neither  does  the 
education  of  the  good  nurseryman  stop  here,  for  if 
he  be  faithful  and  competent  in  his  calling,  sur- 
rounded  by  the  various  facilities  for  obtaining 
knowledge  relating  to  his  business,  as  at  this  age 
he  should  be  well  posted  on  the  new  as  well  as  the 
old.    Such  being  the  truth,  we  know  that  in  twen- 
ty varieties  of  the  peach,  can  be  embodied  all  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  orchardist  can  claim,  and 
by  having  no  more,  we  can  remedy  the  many  evils 
that  unhappily  the  inexperienced  planter  falls  heir 
to.    Would  we  not,  thus  wise,  escape  the  harsh  cen- 
sure (just  and  unjust)  that  is  deluged  in  copious 
showers  upon  our  craft?    True,  there  may  be  some 
peculiarities  about  what  I  choose  to  term  superflu- 
ous varieties  that  entitle  them  to  perpetuation  iu 
the  nursery,  but  in  comparison  with  first-class  mar- 
ket varieties,  are  they  worthy  the  attention  and 
valuable  time  of  the  orchardist,  or  he  who  prefers 
to  live  by  his  crops  of  fruit  instead  of  crops  of 
grain  ?  J.  W.  Kbrr. 

Denton,  Md.,  Feb'y  14,  IStl. 
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PHUNING  THE  GEAPE  VINE. 

Perhaps  on  nothing  else,  in  the  vineyard,  is  there 
more  difference  of  opinion  than  on  pruning  the  vine. 
Out  of  a  dozen  men,  hardly  two  think  alilie,  neither 
will  any  two  books  agree  on  the  same  subject.  I 
have  studied  the  different  modes  of  Grape  Culture 
in  books,  and  have  carefully  observed,  how  the 
best  grape  growers  treat  their  vines,  but  practically 
applied  however,  not  one  alone  gave  me  entire  sat- 
isfaction.   Nevertheless,  I  have  learned  something 
from  many  of  them,  and  was  enabled  to  choose, 
which  I  thought  the  best  system,  and  which,  with 
proper  modifications,  will  apply  to  the  different 
species  of  vines .    The  object  of  pruning  should  be 
to  insure  plenty  of  fruit,  good  strong  healthy  canes, 
and  well  developed  buds  to  bear  fruit  the  coming 
years.    To  understand  the  principle  of  this,  we 
must  study  the  simple  structure  of  the  plant.  With- 
out this  knowledge,  pruning  cannot  be  carried  out 
successfully.     Mr.  Mohr,  a  German  author,  has 
thrown  more  light  upon  that  subject,  than  any 
other  writer  on  Grape  Culture.    The  main  parts  of 
a  grape  vine,  in  summer,  consists  of  the  stem, 
cane,  and  the  shoot  or  branch.    The  branch  lasts 
about  six  months,  from  May  to  October,  when  it 
turns  brown  and  becomes  a  cane.    The  cane  lasts 
for  twelve  months,  from  October  to  October,  when 
it  changes  to  a  stem.    The  stem  lasts  as  long  as  the 
vine,  from  twenty -five  to  hundreds  of  years.  The 
ehoota  of  canes  will  bear  fruit  the  coming  year. 

The  shoots  from  the  stem  require  one  season's 
growth,  to  form  buds  to  bear  fruit  the  year  after. 
I  will  now  describe  the  branch  with  its  appendages. 
The  node  or  joint  in  the  branch,  is  the  organ,  by 
the  repetition  of  which  the  vine  is  constituted.  A 
fresh  shoot  of  the  cane  has  nodes  from  three  to  five 
inches  apart.  These  nodes  are  repeated  on  a  shoot 
perfectly  alike,  only  the  organs  in  a  reversed  posi- 
tion of  right  and  left,  farther  apart  towards  the  top 
than  towards  the  base.  It  breaks  easier  at  this 
place,  than  at  any  other,  when  bent  to  one  side. 
On  the  lower  side  is  nothing  or  only  the  leaf,  all 
other  organs  grow  on  the  upper  part.  Later  in 
Bummer  this  jointdisappears,  the  fibres  ruu  through, 
and  it  cannot  be  broken  evenly  off  at  this  place. 
Immediately  above  the  leaf,  in  its  axle  on  one  side, 
one  or  two  unequally  large  buds  will  grow.  From 
one  of  them  a  latteral  or  side  shoot  will  proceed, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  a  new  eye  called 
a  dormant  bud,  forms  aside  of  the  latteral,  intended 
to  furnish  in  the  coming  Spring,  again  a  new 
branch.    This  branch  is  attached  to  the  main  cane 


by  means  of  a  joint,  easily  broken  off  at  this  place, 
but  later  in  summer,  when  the  fibres  have  grown 
through,  the  latteral  cannot  be  broken  off  at  that 
joint,  unlike  the  leaf  which  is  only  attached  to  the 
branch  by  a  joint,  and  will  drop  off  in  the  fall. 
Opposite  the  leaf  and  bud  is  a  tendril,  without  a 
joint.    The  fibres  run  through  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  they  cannot  be  broken  off,  dry  up  in  the 
fall  but  never  drop,  and  are  separated  the  next  year 
by  winds,  &c.    These  tendrils  assist  the  vine  in 
climbing,  and  are  longer  towards  the  top  than  near 
the  foot  of  the  vine.    Under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces they  will  be  peduncles  or  bunches  of  grapes,  and 
may  therefore  be  called  fruitful  or  unfruitful  pedun- 
cles.   The  peduncles  are  closely  connected  with  the 
leaf  opposite,  but  in  what  way  cannot  be  exactly 
explained.    By  splitting  open  a  cane,  you  will  find 
the  pith  running  very  evenly  through  the  centre, 
interrupted  only  between  the  leaf  and  peduncles, 
where  part  of  the  sap  is  carried  to  the  leaf  and  after 
being  elaborated,  crosses  over  to  the  fruit.  The 
lower  fruit  buds  are  always  the  best,  having  been 
formed  early  in  the  season,  the  upper  buds  being 
formed  later,  seldom  come  to  maturity,  to  bear  fruit 
the  coming  season,    I  do  not  mean  the  lowermost 
buds  on  a  cane,  for  they  are  seldom  fruit  buds. 
The  two  fruit  buds  following  one  another,  have  pe- 
duncles opposite  on  the  node,  and  will  bear  fruit, 
the  third  bud  has  no  peduncle  and  is  therefore  barren 
The  two  succeeding  buds  have  peduncles,  and  will 
also  bear  fruit,  but  above  the  fifth  leaf  you  need  not 
often  look  for  well  developed  fruit.    This  shows 
clearly,  that  all  the  wood  above  is  superfluous,  and 
only  deprives  the  fruit  of  the  nourishment  necessary 
to  develop  and  ripen  it.    It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
pinch  off  the  shoots  about  two  leaves  above  the 
highest  bunch  of  fruit.    In  the  fruit  buds  of  last 
year  lay  already  in  embryo,  the  shoots  and  blossoms 
for  this  year.    After  very  severe  winters,  blossoms, 
will  not  be  in  the  spring,  as  well  developed,  as  after 
mild  winters,  showing  that  they  are  of  a  higher 
nature  and  more  susceptible  to  cold  and  heat.  I 
have  already  stated  that  aside  of  a  latteral,  will  form 
what  is  at  first  a  dormant  bud,  but  which  will,  du- 
ring the  summer,  change  into  a  well  developed  fruit 
bud.    If  you  break  the  latteral  off,  this  bud  will 
start  a  new  latteral  prematurely  and  a  new  dormant 
bud  will  form  aside  of  it,  which,  again  would  start 
if  the  new  latteral  was  broken  off,  and  would  keep 
repeating  a  number  of  times,  but  these  buds  will 
never  reach  maturity,  being  too  late  in  the  season, 
and  will  therefore  not  bear  fruit.    Sometimes  lat- 
terals  are  broken  off  late  in  the  season,  the  buds 
will  start,  and  about  in  August,  will  bear  a  second 
crop  of  fruit,  which  being  too  late  will  not  ripen. 
This  shows  that  the  blossoms  were  already  fully 
developed  in  the  buds  to  bear  fruit  the  following 
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jear.  It  also  shows  that  the  latterals  should  not 
be  pinched  off  at  all  iu  ring  tho  summer,  or  if  pinched 
off,  it  should  be  done  for  the  first  time,  above  the 
first  leaf,  next  above  the  second  leaf  and  peihaps 
after,  the  third  leaf.  In  this  case  you  will  not  have 
so  many  leaves,  bat  they  will  be  much  larger,  can 
perform  the  same  duty,  and  can  stand  the  change 
of  the  weather  much  better  than  small  and  thin 
leaves.  I  can  speak  from  experience,  as  last  sum- 
mer, about  the  latter  part  of  September,  after  the 
drought,  I  cultivated  my  vineyards  thoroughly, 
and  had  all  the  latterals  pinched  back  two  and  three 
times,  when  we  had  two  heavy  rains,  which  with 
the  unusual  mild  weather  at  that  time,  started  the 
fruit  buds  for  the  following  year,  into  new  latterals 
and  many  are  lost  for  next  season.  This  was  par- 
ticularly noticed  in  the  Clintons,  a  strong  growing 
variety.  You  will  see  from  the  above  that  fruit 
will  not  issue  from  buds  of  shoots,  grown  the  first 
year  from  the  stem,  but  only  from  the  shoots  grow- 
ing out  of  canes  from  last  year,  also  that  the  lower- 
most buds  are  not  fruit  buds,  and  their  shoots  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one  for  a  new  cane,  should 
be  removed.  Also  that  two  fruit  buds  in  succession 
will  have  peduncles  opposite,  and  produce  fruit, 
that  the  following  bud  will  have  no  peduncle  and 
therefore  no  fruit,  that  the  next  two  buds  will  also 
have  peduncles  and  bear  fruit.  Ail  wood  beyond 
two  leaves  above  the  uppermost  bunch,  is  not  needed 
to  mature  the  fruit,  or  to  form  new  fruit  buds  for 
next  season,  and  may  they  therefore  be  removed, 
also  that  the  latterals  should  be  pinched  but  very 
little,  if  at  all,  to  form  good  fruit  buds.  In  my 
next,  I  will  give  you  the  different  systems  of  the 
treatment  of  the  vine ;  in  the  meantime  I  would 
advise  all  those,  who  wish  to  embark  in  the  culture 
of  the  Grape,  and  have  no  system  laid  down,  to 
purchase  the  Grape  Culturist,  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller, 
published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Grape  and  Wine,  by  Geo.  Huss- 
mann,  published  by  Goo.  E.  and  F.  W.  Woodworth, 
37  Park  Row,  N.  Y.,  the  price  of  each  is  $1.50. 

G.  H  MlTTNACHT. 

Pikesville,  BuUiviore  Co.,  Md. 


Isabella,  and  Catawba  Grapevines. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Country  Gentleman  says  :  The  com- 
plaint that  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapevines  do 
not  ripen  their  fruit,  is  a  very  common  one  ;  but 
in  many  cases  the  trouble  arises  from  planting  the 
vines  in  a  soil  and  position  not  adapted  to  their 
requirements.  If  the  roots  of  the  vine  permeate  an 
unfavorable  soil,  or  the  sun  does  not  have  full  access 
to  its  branches,  neither  the  most  elaborate  culture, 
nor  the  most  skillful  pruning  will  cause  it  to  pro- 
duce a  proper  quantity  of  well-ripened  fruit. 


aROWING  G^IAPES. 

  • 

Cultivation. — Lands  that  would  produce  a  good 
crop  of  corn  or  wheat  were  enough  for  grapes — pre- 
ferred a  rather  dry  porous  sub  soil.  There  was  no 
land  in  the  West  too  poor  for  grapes. 

ExposDRK. — A  steep  southern  hillside  had  been 
considered  best,  but  he  preferred  a  northwestern 
exposure. 

Distance  in  the  Vineyard, — Ten  to  fifteen  feet 
for  strong,  growing  varieties,  and  from  six  to  ten 
for  the  weaker  ones.  The  vineyard  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  of  plowiug  north  and  south 
one  year  and  east  and  west  the  next. 

Training. — Approves  of  the  spiral  system,  wants 
some  of  the  old  trunk  preserved.  The  stake  should 
be  so  set  that  the  vine  will  have  to  bend  obliquely. 
Had  succeeded  well  training  vines  to  trees.  Dr. 
Warder  remarked  that  all  trees  were  not  congenial  ; 
that  black  walnut  is  especially  pernicious  to  the 
vine.— iZ,'.  State  Hort.  Society. 


Pmning  Pear  Trees. 

A  correspondent  at  Octorora,  Md.,  writing  to  the 
Gardener^  s  Monthly,  says  : 

"I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  between  the  advice  of 
some  to  prune,  and  of  others  not  to  prune  at  all. 
I  have  some  very  fine  Duchess  Pears,  now  six  years 
in  bearing.  They  have  not  grown  as  much  the  two 
past  years,  as  before,  and  the  fruit  is  failing  in 
quality.  I  was  told  that  a  good  pruning,  which 
they  never  have  had,  would  help  them  ;  what  say 
you?"  [Those  of  our  readers  who  have  followed 
us  closer,  will,  we  think,  not  find  that  we  recom- 
mend "not  to  prune."  Our  opinion  is,  that  a  tho- 
rough surface  manuring,  a  thinning  out  of  weak  and 
inferior  branches,  and  possibly  a  shortening  of  the 
stronger  ones,  would  be  a  benefit  to  you.] 

Yellows  in  Peach  Trees. — A  correspondent  of 
ihQ  Journal  of  the  Farm  thus  writes  :  "Some  twenty 
years  ago  I  cured  several  peach  trees  of  the  yellows, 
by  applying  to  them  a  liberal  dressing  of  railroad 
cinders,  which  were  applied  around  the  trunk  as 
far  out  as  the  branches  extended,  and  were  dug  in- 
to the  soil  with  a  hoe." 

Moon's  Effect. — The  Jcurnal  of  Horticulture  m^s  : 
The  idea  that  trees  planted  while  the  moon  is  grow- 
ing thrive  better  than  if  planted  while  it  is  waning, 
is  entirely  without  foundation.  It  is  on  a  par  with 
the  idea  ef  producing  a  red  peach  by  cracking  the 
stone  and  putting  in  a  little  vermilion. 

A  coRRESPONDNT  informs  us  that  apples  may  be 
kept  from  decay  by  covering  them  with  dry  ashes, 
a  method  easily  tried,  and  if  found  satisfactory, 
capable  of  extensive  application. 
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T  HE    PLANET  DRILL.. 


The  above  cuts  represent  the  Planet  Drill,  as  recently 
remodelled  and  improved  in  every  respect  under  the  new 
patents  of  1870  ;  being  at  once  one  of  the  most  perfect,  low 
priced,  compact  and  durable  Drills  in  the  market.  Xos.  L 
and  2  are  complete  for  sowing  Peas,  Beans,  Turnip,  Carrot, 
Parenip,  Spinach,  Beet,  Onion,  Osage  Orange,  Nursery 
Seeds,  Broom  Corn  for  Fodder,  <fcc.  No.  3  Guano,  Seed  and 
Labor  saver.  The  best  Pea  and  Bean  Drill  for  field  use  in 
Howing  by  the  bushel,  and  for  all  other  seeds  usually  put 
in  the  furrow,  as  Nursery  Seed,  Broom  Corn,  &c.,  and  Cot- 
ton if  clean  or  rubbed  in  fertilizers.  Thoroughly  galvan- 
ized to  prevenf  rust— holds  Xa  bushel.   "J'he  foUowin^f  ad 


vantages  are  claimed  by  the  patentees  and  manufacturers, 
S.  L.  Allen  k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  these  Drills  ; 

1st.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  low  priced,  reliable,  simple,  durable 
and  efficient.  It  is  light,  compact,  and  cheaply  freighted. 
2d.  There  are  no  cogs,  springs,  brushes,  shakers  or  slides, 
to  wear  and  become  unreliable,  or  cause  friction.  3d. 
Lightness,  hieh  wheels,  a  broad  double  tread,  and  absence 
of  gearing  and  friction  make  the  Planet  light  running. 
4th,  The  seed  falls  in  open  sight,  is  covered  automaticnUy 
and  per'ectly  by  the  carrying  wheels  and  then  neatly 
rolled.  5th.  It  never  cuts  or  Iniures  the  seed  nor  rlogs. 
Buckets  on  the  inside  of  the  reservoir  take  up  and  discharge 
uniformly,  regardless  of  the  quantity  in  the  drill,  whether 
it  is  full  or  working  with  half  an  ounce.  6th.  Lisht  or 
rough  seeds  ofl'er  no  difficulty  to  th^s  drill,  as  they  are  kept 
in  thorough  and  uncea.cinK  agitation  until  sown.  7th.  The 
Planet  has  the  important  advantage  of  plantingat  a  uni'^orm 
depth  regardless  of  an  uneven  sur  ace  or  inattentive  ope- 
rator; avoiding  the  wearisome  strain  o^  careful  holding  at 
an  exact  height,  so  anno\ing  in  all  other  drills  8th.  It 
does  not  waste  a  foot  or  more  of  seed  at  the  end  of  each 
row  IS  usual,  for  the  sower  can  be  instantly  raised  clear 
without  stopping,  the  seed  covered  and  rolled  to  the  end, 
and  the  machine  wheeled  into  the  next  row.  6th.  The 
marker  leaves  a  plain  line  and  can  instantly  be  changed  Ih 
width,  or  from  side  to  side,  or  readily  detached.  10th. 
The  machine  is  easily  adjusted  to  any  kind  or  thickness 
of  seeds,  &c.,  by  the  feed  guide,  and  quickly  closed  off. 
1 1th.  There  is  no  danger  of  stubbing  toes  or  of  the  machine 
falling  over  at  every  opportunity.  12th.  No.  3  performs 
what  no  other  drill  offered,  undertakes,  and  is  a  valuable 
farm  implement.  These  Drills  are  sold  by  all  agricultural 
implement  dealers  in  this  city;  prices  ranging  from  §7 
to  $16. 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co. — We  have  received  a  circular  from 
Mason  C.  Weld,  former  editor  of  The  Homestead,  and  for 
nearly  ten  years  associate  editor  of  the  American  Agricul- 
turist^ who  has  assumed  the  position  in  the  above  house 
of  Consulting  Agriculturist.    He  says : 

I  take  this  method  to  inform  you  that,  on  the  first  day 
of  February,  I  entered  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  widely  known  as  the  oldest,  soundest,  and 
heaviest  house  in  this  part  of  the  country  dealing  in  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  and  Improved 
Live  Stock.  •  •  *  The  departments  to  which  I  expect 
to  pay  particular  attention  are  Commercial  Fkrtilizers, 
of  which  we  keep  in  stock,  or  available,  all  the  most  val- 
uable kinds,  and  only  such  as  are  believed  to  be  thoroughly 
reliable,  &nd  Impkovko  Live  Stock;  and  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  furnish,  at  short  notice,  thorough-bred  Farm  Stock 
of  all  approved  kinds,  including  neat  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry,  and  Rabbits,  bred  under  our  own  observation  or 
within  our  knowledge. 

Salts  of  Potasbi.— We  would  call  attention  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Charles  L.  Oudesluys,  Baltimore,  offering 
for  sale  a  large  lot  of  Prussian  Agricultural  Salts  of  Potash , 
which  he  can  furnish  at  the  lowest  market  price.  Having 
received  lately  many  enquiries  as  to  where  it  could  be 
purchased,  is  our  object  in  giving  this  notice. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  their  IlluslrHted 
Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  and  catalogue 
of  seeds,  containing  a  select  assortment  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can and  European  varieties,  including  many  of  their  own 
growth.  Also  assortments  of  French  and  German  Aster.', 
Balsams,  Stocks,  &c.,  with  all  the  novelties  of  thp  season. 
Thjs  is  a  beautiful  catalogue,  numerously  eiobeUisiie4; 
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FLORICULTURE ---rOR  MARCH. 

PREPARED  BY  JOHN  FEAST,  Florist,  Baliimore. 

The  cold  in  February  retarded  work,  andliotbeds 
and  frames  could  not  be  prepared,  or  if  prepared, 
could  not  be  properly  managed.  As  it  becomes 
warmer  it  will  be  safe  to  uncover  and  air  the  plants 
more  freely;  such  as  are  crowded  in  the  house  can 
be  r£moved  where  thej'  will  not  be  endangered  by 
frost  In-doors  many  of  the  plants  wall  now  feel 
the  effect  of  the  advancing  season,  and  will  be 
making  new  growth,  while  others  will  have  cr)m- 
plete.l  their  flowering  and  require  rest.  Repot  and 
encoui-age  the  former  and  see  that  the  latter  do  not 
suffer  from  neglect. 

Pelugonuins  and  Oeraniums  will  begin  to  grow  and 
show  signs  of  flower  buds,  and  by  the  last  of  the 
month  many  will  be  in  bloom  ;  give  abundance  of 
air,  and  water  more  freely,  give  the  plants  plenty 
of  room;  turn  them  round  so  they  will  grow  erect; 
fumigate  and  syringe  on  a  flue  day,  and  tie  up  neat- 
ly so  as  to  give  them  a  fine  appearance. 

Azaleas  will  now  be  in  full  bloom,  give  sufficient 
water  when  in  flower  as  no  plant  sufl"ers  more  if 
wanting  moisture  at  this  time;  if  the  flowers  once 
flag  they  seldom  ever  have  the  same  appearance. 
Keep  the  plants  free  fi'om  thrip  and  red  spider.  In- 
crease the  stock  by  grafting,  sowing  the  seed  which 
are  now  ripe ;  also  mark  such  of  the  finer  vai-ieties 
to  keep  up  the  stock.  Camelias,  now  nearly  out  of 
flower,  give  frequent  syringing,  a  good  top  dressing 
of  soil  and  a  watering  of  liquid  water  occasionally ; 
a  slight  shading  will  benefit  them  as  they  show 
signs  of  making  new  wood. 

Caladoinus  should  now  be  started  if  not  already 
done;  put  in  small  pots  and  keep  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  house;  be  sparing  of  water,  at  the  first, 
till  signs  of  growth  appear.  Cyclameres  done 
flowering,  put  one  side,  where  they  will  not  be 
Avatered  too  freely;  as  the  foliage  decays,  they  will 
not  require  the  same  moisture ;  by  giving  them  too 
much  at  this  time  causes  so  much  loss  in  general 
and  when  the  foliage  is  off,  lay  the  pots  on  one  side, 
in  this  way  they  will  keep  till  the  lime  of  repotting 
in  latter  end  of  summer,  as  they  are  dormant  al! 
through  the  summer  months. 

Cactuses  will  require  more  water  as  the  season  ad- 
vances and  they  begin  to  grow  and  show  flower 
buds;  repot  such  as  are  in  too  small  pots  and  have 
them  tied  up,  trained  to  trellises  or  rods,  to  give 
them  a  fine  appearance  when  in  bloom  ;  it  is  best 
to  have  this  done  before  the  buds  get  too  large,  that 
in  moving  they  may  not  be  injured. 

Pasaiflora^,  Jesndnes,  Clemaiises  and  all  the  Gi'eeu- 
house  Creepers,  prune  and  train  neatly  to  wire  trel- 
lising  or  stakes;  be  careful  and  clean  them  from  the 
mealy  bug  which  infests  them;  put  in  cuttings  to 
keep  up  a  stock  of  young  plants. 

Lillys,  GladiolVrS,  Tuberoses,  repot  some  to  have 
early  bloom ;  be  sparing  of  water  at  first  till  signs 
of  growth  appear,  and  then  water  mor(^  freely.— 
-Keep  near  the  glass  if  strong  plants  are  wanted. 
Ih-accnas,  Marantas,  and  such  fine  ornamental 

/stove  plants  will  require  attentipu  j  pnpourage 


their  growth,  repot  and  divide  the  roots  of  such  as 
have  offsets;  place  thena  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  house ;  to  grow  them  they  require  a  moist  warm 
atmosphere,  and  a  little  shaded.  Of  all  plants  in 
cultivation  few  are  more  beautiful  in  the  house  or 
for  summer  decoration  out  of  doors,  and  no  collec- 
tion is  complete  without  an  assortment  of  these 
foliage  plants  of  every  hue  and  shade,  where  a  full 
collection  is  cultivated  which  can  be  obtained  at'a 
moderate  price.  Herns,  another  interesting  tribe 
of  plants  whose  varieties  are  numerous,  some  at- 
taining to  the  height  of  20  to  30  feet,  require 
but  little  care,  only  a  moderate  moist  temperature 
and  shaded;  thpy  are  very  ornamental,  do  well  in 
wooden  cases,  which  to  those  not  having  a  green- 
house in  winter  time,  derives  much  pleasure  in 
taking  care  off;  also  the  Lycopediums  and  Gymno- 
gramias,  more  beautiful  than  the  former,  needing 
only  the  same  cai  e. 

The  hard  wooded  plants,  as  Heaths,  Epacris,  Aca- 
cias, Chm-ezimias,  after  they  have  done  flowering, 
should  be  pruned  to  give  them  a  proper  shape,  ear- 
lier the  better,  giving  them  time  before  another 
season ;  be  careful  and  clean  them  from  those  pests 
that  infest  them  as  the  scaly  and  mealybug;  ex- 
amine evei'y  plant  carefully  for  they  soon  spread 
over  a  whole  collection,  which  not  only  causes  an 
unhealthy  appearance,  but  discredit  to  those  in 
charge,  as  with  plants  like  every  thing,  cleanliness 
is  essential  to  health  and  it  kept  so,  needs  much  less 
attention. 

Hoses  that  have  been  kept  back,  repot,  and  give  a 
little  heat  to  hasten  their  bloom ;  cuttings,  rooted, 
put  in  small  pots. 

Verbenas  —  i^ropagaLe  hy  cutting  in  the  older 
plants,  cuttings  put  in  now  will  make  plants  ready 
for  planting  out  when  the  weather  becomes  fine"; 
those  struck  at  this  season  are  more  liable  to  flour- 
ish tiian  the  ones  struck  in  the  fall,  which  is  so 
given  to  mildew,  rendering  them  useless  for  flow- 
ering. When  tiie  weather  is  fine  some  attention 
out  of  doors  will  be  wanted,  such  as  pruning  the 
various  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  ;  the  cleaning  up, 
and  preparing  tiie  grounds  for  seeds,  &c.;  planting 
and  jemoviug  everything  as  early  as  possible;  the 
walks  and  lawn  pat  in  proper  order.  Every  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  now  to  have  such  work 
done  previous  to  the  busy  season. 


FLOWSH  SEEDS. 

Flower  seeds,  says  Mr.  Gregory,  being  for  the  most 
part  very  small  in  size  require  extra  precaution  in 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  depth  of  planting,  and 
protection  from  extremes  of  cold  and  wet.  Do  not, 
as  a  rule,  plant  in  the  open  ground  before  the 
weather  has  become  settled :  better  wait  until  the 
middle  of  May.  Before  planting,  the  soil  should 
be  made  very  fine  and  be  well  enri<';hed.  Then  seed 
the  size  of  sweet  peas  may  be  planted  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  to  an  inch  deep,  and  the  very  small- 
est seed  should  be  planted  barely  under  the  surface, 
having  fine  e«rth  sifted  over  them  and  slightly 
packedwitli  the  hand  or  a  strip  of  board  pressed 
upon  it.  It  will  keep  the  moisture  in  and  facilitate 
vegetation  if  a  newspa  r-er  is  spread  over  the  surface 
after  planting  and  kept  down  with  stones  for  two 
or  three  days.  Thin  out  the  plants  when  very 
small  with  a  bold  hand,  and  after  they  have  at- 
tained to  the  height  of  a  couple  of  inches,  thin 
again  boldly.  Give  ea,ch  plant  plenty  of  room,  ac- 
cording to  its  habit  of  growth:  a  very  common 
mistaJk;e  is  to  crowd  too  much. 
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AGEICULTUEAL  CHEMISTRY.- VII. 

BY  J.  S.  H.   BARTLETT,   M.  D. 

OF   THE    PflOPERTfES   OF    MIXED    KAHTHS  — AIR,  HEAT, 
AND  MOISTDRE. 

The  mixture  of  the-  earths,  silica,  alumiDai  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  has  the  general  character  which 
resolts  from  the  union  of  the  qualities  which  each 
earth  brings  into  the  coiapoeitiou  of  the  soil ;  but 
independently  of  the  action  which  these  principles 
exercise  upon  each  other,  air,  heat,  and  moisture 
play  their  part  in  producing  important  modifica- 
tions. As  previously  stated,  the  atmosphere  fur- 
nishes to  plants  two  of  their  constituent  principles, 
of  which  one  (carbonic  acid)  contributes  to  their 
support  by  the  carbon  which  it  deposits  in  them, 
while  the  other  (oxygen)  takes  from  them  a  portion 
of  their  carbon ;  it  is  also  the  agent  by  which  ma- 
nures and  dead  vegetable  matter  are  decomposed, 
but  the  action  of  the  air  is  not  confined  to  these  of- 
fices. The  air  may  be  considered  as  a  vehicle  con- 
stantly loaded  with  a  quantity  of  water  in  vapor,  of 
which  the  coolness  of  the  night  causes  it  to  deposit 
a  part  upon  the  earth.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
and  the  leaves  of  plants  are  often  moist  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  return  of  the  sun  and  the  heat  of  the  day 
evaporates  this  liquid  to  be  deposited  again  at  sun- 
set and  during  the  night.  Thus  by  an  alternate 
movement,  determined  by  the  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  at  different  periods  of 
the  twenty-four  hours,  water  is  constantly  applied 
to  plants  which  is  necessary  to  their  existence. 

In  Southern  climates  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
more  intense,  and  the  rains  less  frequent  than  in 
Northern,  vegetation  is  supported  by  the  dews 
which  are  very  abundant.  In  order  that  dews  and 
rains  may  produce  their  best  effects  upon  vegeta- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  the  soil  should  unite  cer- 
tain conditions  which  can  only  exist  in  the  favora- 
ble mixture  of  the  earths  before  spoken  of. 

When  the  soil  is  hard  and  compact,  the  dew, 
though  deposited  on  its  surface,  is  evaporated  by 
the  sun's  rays  without  having  moistened  the  roots 
of  plants ;  but  those  soils  possessing  the  proper 
proportions  of  silica,  alumina  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  are  so  soft,  light  and  divided,  that  the  air 
conveys  the  moisture  with  which  it  is  charged  to 
th«  roots,  and  every  part  of  the  earth  surrounding 
them.  Besides,  that  condition  of  earth  which  is 
most  easily  affected  by  dews,  yields  more  readily  to 
the  action  of  roots,  whether  it  be  in  the  matter  of 
their  extension,  or  of  drawing  from  the  soil  its  nu- 
tritive properties. 

This  is  a  natural  explanaiiou  of  the  reason  for 
working  the  soil  between  the  rows  of  cultivated 
plants,  whereby  it  is  rendered  light,  soft,  and  per- 


meable to  the  air,  and  rendered  fit  to  receive  the 
rain  and  transmit  it  to  the  roots,  besides  the  advan- 
tage derived  from  the  opening  process  to  the  air, 
thus  permitting  it  to  deposit  the  dews  upon  the 
roots  and  upon  the  earth  in  contact  with  them. 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  culinary  roots,  when  the  freshness  of  their  veg- 
etation has  become  yellowish  and  drooping  ;  in  a 
few  hours  the  leaves  intensified  their  green  color 
and  extended  themselves  although  no  rain  may 
have  fallen, 

Chaptal  speaks  of  a  custom  which  is  universally 
practiced  in  the  south  of  France,  wherein  the  same 
object  seems  to  be  aimed  at.  "In  that  country, 
where  it  hardly  ever  rains  during  the  summer,  tho 
foot  of  each  setting  of  the  vine  is  laid  bare  by  dig- 
ging around  it  a  circular  trench,  deep  and  wide 
enough  to  contain  the  stump  and  radicles  proceed- 
ing from  it  and  the  opening  is  speedily  covered  by 
the  leaves  and  branches."  It  is  evident  that  this 
method  has  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  facili- 
tating the  access  of  the  air  to  the  roots  that  it  may 
deposit  there  the  dews  with  which  it  is  more  abund- 
antly charged  than  in  other  climates.  All  soils 
have  not  the  same  affinity  for  water,  which  arises 
from  their  different  degrees  of  tenacity,  or  the  divi- 
sion of  their  particles,  as  also  from  the  nature  of 
the  substances  which  enter  into  their  composition. 
The  absorbing  powers  possessed  by  the  elements 
composing  a  fertile  soil  may  be  arranged  thus  : 

Vegetable  substances. 
Animal  substauces. 
Alumina. 

Carbonate  of  Lime. 
Silica. 

Alumina  and  the  soils  where  its  characteristics 
predominate,  do  not  receive  moisture  from  the  at- 
mosphere to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  they  retain 
the  water  which  they  imbibe  with  too  much  force 
and  r< quire  to  be  disintegrated  by  the  action  of 
frost  or  by  late  plowing  in  the  tall,  as  also  to  be 
subdivided  by  the  admixture  of  materials  of  an  op- 
posite nature.  The  light  porous  soils,  with  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  decomposed  animal  and  veg- 
etable substances,  are  the  best  for  absorbing  and 
retaining  moisture  in  order  to  transmit  it  with 
regularity  and  beneficial  effect  to  the  plants.  The 
experiments  conducted  by  Davy  at  the  time  pro- 
duced results  of  great  importance  to  agriculture,  be 
compared  the  energy  with  which  various  soils  ab- 
sorb humidity  from  the  atmosphere,  and  uniformly 
found  that  the  most  fertile  ones  possessed  this  power 
in  the  highest  degree,  so  much  so,  that  the  fertility 
of  soils  might  be  estimated  and  classed  according  to 
it.  He  found  that  1,000  parts  of  a  soil  celebrated 
for  its  fertility,  which  contained  more  than  half  its 
weight  of  finely  divided  matter,  of  which  eleven 
parts  were  carbonate  of  lime  and  nine  parts  vegeta- 
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b!e  matter,  when  dried  at  a  temperature  of  1VI°\ 
Fabr,,  gained  in  an  hour,  bj  exposure  to  an  atmos-  ' 
pbere  saturated  with  moisture  at  a  temperature  of  j 
62°,  18  grains  in  weight;  1,000  parts  of  a  very 
productive  soil  gained  16  grains.    A  like  quantity 
of  soil  from  another  locality  and  not  so  good  as  the 
foregoing  gained  13  grains.    A  soil  where  fine  sand 
predominated  gained  11  grains.    A  like  quantity  oi  j 
soil  remarkable  for  infertility  and  under  the  same  i 
circumstances  as  the  above,  gained  only  three  grains,,  | 
thus  establishing  the  fact  that  the  absorbing  power  i 
of  a  soil  will  be  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  its  j 
fertility. 

Tboie  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  farm- 
ing or  gardening,  can  make  experiments  for  them- 
selves for  testing  the  capacities  of  their  soils  for  ab- 
sorbing atmospheric  moisture,  and  the  means  ne- 
cessary to  be  employed  are  in  the  power  of  the  cul- 
tivator. He  has  only  to  dry  thoroughly  a  certain 
amount  of  earth  taken  from  the  surface  down  to 
the  subsoil. — a  tin  tube  of  equal  diameter,  or  a 
piece  of  ordinary  gas  pipe  will  answer  the  purpose — 
this  soil  to  be  intimately  mixed  before  experiment- 
ing. After  drying  at  a  temperature  equal  to  the 
above,  212°  Fabr.,  be  is  to  weigh  it  night  and  morn- 
ing for  several  days  in  a  suitable  pair  of  scales,  and 
I  he  will  be  able  to  forai  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
I  of  moisture  imbibed  during  the  night.  If  he  em- 
i  ploys  a  thousand  grains  in  his  experiment  he  can 
then  approximate  the  amendment  the  constitution 
of  his  soil  needs,  to  bring  it  up  to  an  absorbing 
power  of  18  grains,  the  amount  indicated  by  the 
most  fertile  soil  employed  in  the  foregoing  trials. 

But  though  the  plant  is  furnished  with  aliment 
by  the  agency  of  air  and  water,  it  is  heat  alone  that 
enables  it  to  elaborate  within  itself  the  nourishment 
it  receives.    All  soils  are  not  equally  capable  of  re- 
1    ceiving  and  retaining  beat — those  of  a  light  color 
are  warmed  with  more  difficulty  than  those  of  a 
dark  color,  which  absorb  heat  as  the  depth  of  their 
hue  increases  from  brown  to  black. 
1       Independently  of  the  beat  which  the  atmosphere 
communicatts  to  the  soil,  an  additional  amount  is 
I    acquired  by  the  application  of  manures,  especially 
those  which  are  employed  to  forward  the  eariy 
growth  of  the  vegetable  structure. — Journal  of  Ap- 
plied Chemistry. 

WHiTSWASEiNG    TkDNKS    OP  PsOlT  TREliS.   We 

have  before  nov  remarked,  says  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  that  we  do  not  generally  advise 
whitewashing  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees,  as  it  is  in- 
jurious by  forming  a  crust  which  excludes  the  air  ; 
neither  do  we  like  th-j  looks  of  it.  Still,  when  the 
bark  of  trees  is  found  to  be  injured  by  the  sun's 
rays,  whitewashing  may  serve  a  good  purpose  by 
reflecting  them,  and  under  such  circumstances  we 
woald  advise  its  use. 


CLAIIK3  COUNTY,  VIEGINIA. 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  Col.  J,  W.  Ware  to 
a  circular  issued  by  Hon.  Horace  Capron,  of  the 
Agricultural  Bureau,  propounding  certain  q'les- 
tions  : 

To  Hon.  Horack  C apron  : 

Sir — Your  circular  received — 1  answer  ; — 
I  do  not  think  "  increased  attention  is  paid  to 
alternation  with  or  without  intervening  green 
crops"  in  this  county,  but  1  think  it  is  diminished — 
farming  is  mostly  carried  on  here  by  tenants,  under 
no  particular  system  of  rotation  and  no  calculation 
of  results. 

2d.  Labour  saving  machines  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  to  a  very  limited  extent — but  cannot 
estimate  the  extent — I  have  not  beard  of  any  facts 
to  show  the  profit  of  such  substitution. 

3rd.  Some  fertilizers  have  been  applied,  but  to 
a  very  small  proportion,  very  few  have  used  any, 
and  they  not  all  satisfied  and  decline  its  further 
use,  the  rate  I  believe  following  the  direction  ;  I 
know  of  no  home-made  fertilizers,  except  barn  and 
stable  manure,  which  farmers  here  have  faith  in, 
nor  in  the  others,  though  some  think  the  fertilizers 
are  beneficial  in  starting  the  corn,  they  do  not  gen- 
erally consider  fertilizers  economical,  nor  produc- 
tion increased  sufficiently  to  pay  its  cost.  My  tea- 
ant  used  a  ton  and  no  person  could  tell  by  the  crop, 
where  it  was  used.  With  our  natural  manure  (from 
the  stables)  it  will  show  improvement  for  years. — 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  grass  and  grain  countries ; 
the  wheat  from  this  region  commands  some  cents 
more  per  bushel  than  from  other  sections,  and  will 
bear  cropping  in  wheat  years  in  succession  without 
manure,  and  if  not  trampled  on  too  much — so 
strong  is  the  growth  of  the  natural  grass,  that  it 
will  put  up  through  the  turnpike;  I  can  now  show 
instances  of  it  on  my  own  farm.  The  general 
opinion  here  is,  clover  and  plaster  is  the  cheapest, 
most  enduring  and  best  fertilizer.  My  thtory  is,  the 
best  use  of  fertilizers  is  to  put  it  on  young  grass 
and  rely  upon  its  growth  for  improvement — for  this 
land  ;  no  doubt  other  lands  are  benefited  by  the 
fertilizer,  but  I  would  not  care  to  cultivate 'such 
lands,  fearing  fertilizers  and  taxes  would  bring 
ruin.  Cover  the  land  with  grass,  put  on  that  grass 
plaster  and  ashes,  in  bloom,  harrow  down  that 
clover  in  one  direction — followed  by  the  roller,  let 
the  growth  for  clover  seed  put  up  through  it  and 
the  laud  will  be  protected  from  the  hot  sun  in  the 
severest  drought;  open  the  grass  and  you  will  find 
moisture  if  not  moss  there ;  let  the  grass  remain, 
I  after  the  seed  is  removed,  to  protect  it  from  severity 
of  winter,  then  graize  it,  not  too  severely,  and  you 
would  find  this  land  restored  and  heavy  crops  re- 
sult, and  this,  I  think,  the  only  way  to  graize  and 
farm  successfully  ;  1  write  only  of  this  kind  of  land. 

4th.  Farming  animals  of  all  kinds  are  increasing, 
but  it  is  theirnaturai  increase,  no  particular  breeds  ; 
j  some  few  Chester  bogs  have  been  brought  into  the 
county,  and  probably  one  or  two  short  horn  bulls. 
The  truth  is  the  close  of  the  war  left  the  county  al- 
most clear  of  all  property,  taken  away  or  destroyed, 
except  their  land  and  all  the  money  they  could 
raise  in  any  way  had  to  be  applied  to  restore  their 
burnt  and  destroyed  houses  and  fences. 

-  Moat  respectfully,  J.  W.  Wabk. 

Berryville,  Clarke  County,  Va.,  1,  1871. 
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B.  W.  JONES. 

Bilds  are  good  tenants  to  liave  upuu  tlie  farm.  They  work 
for  nothing  and  board  themselves  Don't  kill  the  little 
creatures,  their  presence  make  more  cheerful  our  homes. 


SORTS  OF  WOMEN. 

T'uerearetwo  kinds  of  gentlemen's  favorites — the  bright 
women  wlio  amuse  them,  and  the  sympathetic  ones  who 
love  them.  But  these  last  are  of  a  doubtful — what  country 
I)eople  call  "chancy"  kind — women  who  show  their  feelings 
too  openly,  who  fall  into  lovo  too  seriously,  on  perhaps  un- 
asked altogether,  being  more  likely  to  irritate  and  disgust 
than  to  charm.  But  the  bright,  animated  women,  who  know 
how  to  talk  and  do  not  preach,  who  say  innocent  things  in 
an  audacious  way,  and  audacious  things  in  an  innocent  way, 
who  are  clever  without  pedantry,  frank  without  imprudence, 
quick  to  follow  a  lead  when  shown  them,  and  who  know 
the  difference  between  badiuage  and  earnestness,  flirting 
and  serious  intentions — these  are  the  women  liked  by  men, 
and  whose  social  success  in  no  wise  depends  on  their  beauty. 

A  gentleman's  favorite  of  the  right  sort  must,  among 
other  things,  be  well  up  in  the  accidence  of  flirting,  and 
know  how  to  take  it  at  exactly  its  proper  value.  She  must 
be  able  to  accept  broad  compliments,  or  more  subtle  love- 
making,  without  either  too  serious  an  acceptance  or  too  grave 
a  depreciation.  This  is  a  great  art,  and  one  that  more  than 
any  other,  puts  men  at  their  ease,  and  sets  the  machinery  of 
pleasant  intercourse  in  harmonious  action.  Never  (o  show 
whether  she  is  really  hit  or  not;  never  to  give  a  fop  occasion 
for  a  boast,  or  an  empty  room  for  a  pitying  sneer;  to  take 
everything  in  g<'od  part,  and  to  be  as  quick  in  giving  as  in 
receiving;  to  never  be  off  her  guard,  never  to  throw  away 
her  arms,  and  to  conceal  any  number  of  foxes  that  may  be 
gnawing  at  her  beneath  her  cloak— this  kind  of  flirting,  in 
which  most  gentlemen's  favorites  are  adepts,  is  an  art  that 
reaches  almost  the  dimension  of  a  science. 

And  it  is. just  that  in  which  your  very  intense,  your  very 
earnest  and  sincere  women  are  utter  failures.  They  know 
nothing  of  badinage,  but  take  everything  au  grand  serienx  ; 
and  when  you  mean  simply  playful  and  complimentary, 
imagine  you  in  tragic  earnest,  and  think  themselves  obliged 
frt  frown  down  a  compliment  as  a  liberty ^nT  else  they  accept 


it  with  a  passionate  pleasure  that  shows  how  deeply  it  has 
struck.  These  intense  and  very  sincere  women  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  gentlemen's  favorites,  unless  they  have  other  qual- 
ities of  such  a  pleasant  and  seductive  kind,  as  to  excuse  the 
enormous  blunder  they  make  of  wearing  their  hearts  on 
their  sleeves  for  drawing-room  daws  to  peck  at,  and  the  still 
greater  blunder  of  confounding  love-making  with  love. 
They  may  be,  and  if  they  have  nice  manners  and  good  tem- 
pered they  probably  are,  of  the  race  of  popular  women;  that 
is,  liked  by  both  men  and  women;  but  they  are  not  gentle- 
men's favorites  par  excellencey  who,  moreover,  are  never 
liked  by  women  at  all. 

"Women  are  quite  right  in  one  thing,  hard  as  it  seems  to 
say  it.  Gentlemen's  favorites,  whom  women  dislike  and 
distrust,  are  not  usually  good  for  much  morally.  They  are 
often  false  and  insincere,  superficial,  and  possibly  with  a 
very  low  aim  in  life.  And  the  men  know  all  this,  but  for- 
give it  for  the  sake  of  pleasantness  which  is  the  grace  and 
charm  that  shadows,  or  rather  brightens,  all  the  rest;  having 
oftentimes,  indeed,  a  half  contemptuous  tolerance  of  their 
aids,  as  not  expecting  anything  better  from  them.  Grant 
that  they  are  false,  that  they  sail  perilously  near  the  wind, 
and  shifty  and  untrustworthy,  what  of  that?  They  are  not 
favorites  because  of  their  good  qualities,  only  because  of  their 
pleasant  ones— that  subtle  je  ne  sais  quoi  of  old  writers 
which  stand  one  in  such  good  stead  when  one  is  at  loss  for 
an  analysis,  and  which  is  the  only  term  that  expresses  the 
strong  yet  indefinite  charm  which  certain  women  possess 
for  men. 

It  is  not  beauty;  it  is  not  necessarily  cleverness,  taken  in 
the  sense  of  education  though  it  must  be  a  keenness,  if  not 
depth  of  intellect,  and  smartness,  if  not  the  power  of  reason- 
ing; it  certainly  is  not  goodness;  it  is  not  always  youth, 
nor  yet  warmth  of  feeling — though  all  these  things  come  in 
as  characteristics  in  their  turn;  but  it  is  companionship, 
and  the  power  of  amusing.  Still,  what  is  it  that  creates  this 
power,  this  companionship  ?  A  smart,  pert,  flippant  little 
mink,  as  women  call  her,  with  a  shrill  voice  and  a  saucy 
air,  may  be  the  gentlemen's  favorite  of  one  set ;  a  refined, 
graceful  woman,  s))eaking  softly,  and  with  pleasing  eyes, 
may  be  a  favorite  of  another;  the  third  may  be  a  blunt,  off- 
handed young  person  given  to  speaking  her  mind  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  mistake;  a  fourth  may  be  a  silent  and 
seemingly  a  shy  woman,  fond  ©(  sitting  out  in  retired  places, 
and  with  a  reputation  of  flirting  of  a  quiet  kind  that  sets  the 
women's  fingers  tingling. 

There  is  no  settled  rule,  however,  and  all  kinds  have  their 
special  sphere  of  shining,  according  to  circumstances.  But 
whatever  tlioy  may  be,  they  are  useful  in  their  generation, 
and  valuable  for  such  work  as  they  have  to  do.  Society  is 
a  miserably  dull  affair  to  men  where  there  are  no  favorites 
of  any  sort;  where  the  womanhood  in  the  room  is  of  thf 
kind  thatherds  together  as  if  for  protection,  and  looks  askance 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  wolves  who  prowl  about  the  sheep 
fold  of  crinoline,  in  coats  and  beards;  where  conversation  is 
monosyllabic  in  form,  and  restricted  in  substance;  where 
pleasant  men  who  talk  are  considered  dangerous,  and  fasci- 
nating women  who  answer,  immoral;  where  the  matrons 
are  grim,  and  maidens  still  in  the  bread-and-butter  stage  of 
existence;  and  where  young  wives  take  matrimonial  fidelity 
to  mean  making  themselves  disagreeable  to  every  man  but 
their  husbands,  on  the  plea  that  one  never  knows  what  may 
happen,  and  that  you  cannot  go  on  with  what  you  never 
begin. 

.    

LovK  Koit  TaKKS. — We  love  trees.  They  seem  like  things 
of  life.  They  stand  like  sentinels  while  we  sleep,  and  whis- 
per to  us  through  the  day.  It  seems  as  though  they  were 
our  kindred,  and  we  hold  converse  with  them  as  we  watch 
their  swaying  branches  throuph  the  long  summer  days. 


[Original.] 

LITTLS  BIRD  SIN&  FOR  ME. 

Little  bird,  sing  for  me  ; 
Your  little  heart  seems  ever  gay. 
With  merry  song  from  day  to  day; 
Have  you  no  cares?    No  fear  e'er  feel? 
Do  you  never  sleep  without  a  meal? 
And  when  the  storm  beats  o'er  the  plain, 
Where  do  you  hide  from  tho  pelting  rain? 

Little  bird,  sing  for  me; 
Come  to  my  cottage  door  and  sing, 
None  shall  harm  you  dear  little  thing; 
And  when  the  leaves  are  brown  and  sear. 
And  all  the  ground  is  cold  and  bare, 
Corne  to  my  door,  and  my  children  will  give 
("rumbs  from  their  hands  that  this  bird  may  live. 

Little  bird,  sing  for  me; 
1  love.  Oh,  love  to  hear  you  sing. 
In  winter  as  well  as  in  vernal  spring  ; 
Then  come  from  the  woods,  and  in  yonder  tree 
I'll  place  a  home  for  your  bride  and  thee  ; 
And  when  cold  snows  doth  mantle  the  ground. 
You'll  find  at  my  door  crumbs  scattered  around. 
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CAREFUL  AND  KIND. 

Pray,  be  gentle,  little  sister! 

Softly  touch  those  painted  wings, 
Butterflies  and  moths,  remember, 

Are  such  very  tender  things ! 

Carefully,  my  pretty  wee  one, 
Press  the  sheltering  twigs  aside, 

Just  to  view  the  naked  nestlings 
Safely  sleeping  side  by  side. 

Gently  stroke  the  playful  kitten  ; 

Kindly  pat  the  patient  dog; 
Let  your  unmolesting  mercy 

Spare  the  worm,  the  snake,  the  fros 

Wide  is  God's  great  world  around  us  ; 

Room  enough  for  all  to  live  ; 
Mar  no  creature's  brief  enjoyment, 

Take  not  what  you  cannot  give. 

Kver  let  your  heart  be  tender. 
For  the  mute  and  helpless  plead ; 

Pitying  leads  to  prompt  relieving. 
Kindly  thought  to  kindly  deed. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


8.   n  BROW>'. 


UNHAPPY  MARRIAGES. 

The  universal  expectation  of  married  people  is  thai  their 
married  lives  will  always  be  happy  ones.  Deluded  dream- 
ers! They  imagine  that  they  are  different  from  other  people, 
and  that  when  they  enter  the  portal  of  matrimony,  love, 
peace  and  prosperity  will  ever  be  their  attendants.  Such 
ones  had  better  by  far  consider  themselves  the  same  as  others, 
but  form  iron  resolutions  to  do  differently  from  other  married 
people — resolutions  that  will  keep  them  from  the  dangerous 
coasts  on  which  so  many  have  been  wrecked  and  ruined. 
Unhappy  marriages  depend  upon  many  causes.  Previous 
to  marriage,  many  try  to  appear  more  intellectual,  more 
amiable,  or  more  accommodating  than  they  really  are.  De- 
pend upon  it, that  lovebroughtinto existence  by  amoonlight 
stroll,  strengthened  by  deceit  and  fashionable  displays,  and 
finally  consammated  through  the  influences  of  intriguing 
friends,  will  fade  in  after  life  almost  as  fast  as  the  flowers 
which  compose  the  bridal-wreath. —  Woodhull  and  Clajiufs 
Wtejcly- 


NOSEGAYS. 

Flowers  should  not  be  cut  during  sunshine,  or  kept  ex- 
posed to  the  solar  influence,  neither  should  they  be  collected 
in  large  bundles  and  tied  tightly  together,  as  this  invaria- 
bly hastens  their  decay.  When  in  the  room  in  which  they 
are  to  remain,  the  ends  of  the  stalks  should  be  cut  clean 
across  with  a  very  sharp  knile  (never  with  scissors^,  by 
which  means  the  tubes  through  which  they  draw  the  water 
are  left  open,  so  that  the  water  ascends  freely,  which  it  will 
not.  do  if  the  tubes  of  the  stems  are  bruised  or  larcerated. 
An  endless  variety  of  ornamental  vessels  are  used  for  the 
reception  of  such  flowers,  and  they  are  all  equally  well  adap- 
ted for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  stalks  are  inserted  in  pure 
water.  This  water  ought  to  be  changed  every  day,  or  once 
in  two  days  at  the  furtherest,  and  a  thin  slice  should  be 
cleanly  cut  off  from  the  end  of  each  stalk  every  time  the 
water  is  removed,  which  will  revive  the  flowers 


The  bursting  buds  look  up 
To  greet  the  sunlight  while  it  lingers  yel 
On  the  warm  hill  side,  and  the  violet 

Opens  its  azure  cup 
Meekly,  and  countless  wild  flowers  wake  to  fling 
Their  earliest  incense  on  the  gale  of  Spring, 


To  Bonk  Fowls  for  Fricassres,  Cdrktes,  and  Pies. 
—  BMrst  carve  them  entirely  into  joints,  then  remove  the 
bones,  beginning  with  the  legs  and  wings,  at  ihe  head  of  the 
largest  bone  ;  hold  this  with  the  fingers,  and  work  the  knife 
carefully  all  round  it.  The  remainder  of  the  birds  is  too 
easily  done  to  require  any  instructions. 

To  Bake  a  Fowl.— Prepare  a  fowl  as  for  roasting;  have 
the  oven  of  good  but  not  a  raging  heat.  Lay  the  fowl  on 
skewers;  baste  every  five  minutes,  and  manage  the  same  as 
the  roast.   If  young,  it  will  bake  in  one  hour. 

To  Roast  a  Turket.— Proceed  as  directed  in  roast  fowls; 
allow  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  for  a  good-sized 
tender  turkey.  The  dressings  of  fowls  can  be  varied  by 
using  oysters,  etc. 

To  Bake  a  Turkey.— Follow  the  directions  for  baking 
fowls,  and  allow  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours  steady 
baking  for  a  common-sized  young  turkey ;  serve  with  a 
browned  gravy.  All  roast  fowls  should  be  served  with 
dressed  vegetables,  currant,  grape,  or  cranberry  jelly,  and 
a  baked  pudding  or  pie. 

Whitb  Fricassee.— Boil  a  chicken;  joint  it  ;  lay  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  a  little  mace  or  nutmeg,  white  pepper,  and 
salt.  Add  a  pint  of  cream,  and  let  it  boil  up  once.  Serve 
hot  on  toast. 

To  Boil  a  Goosb.— After  it  is  well  dressed,  singe  it  thor- 
oughly. Have  ready  a  dressing  prepared  of  bread  crumbs, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt  and  butter,  with  the  addition  of 
two  finely-chopped  onions,  a  little  sage,  and  more  pepper 
than  would  be  used  for  turkey.  Fill  the  body  and  close  it 
firmly;  put  it  in  cold  water,  and  boil  it  gently  an  hour,  if 
tender;  if  not  longer;  serve  with  giblet  sauce.  The  onion 
can  be  omitted  if  not  relished. 

PAKTRiDas  Pie — Two  braces  of  partridges  are  required 
to  make  a  handsome  pie ;  truss  them  as  for  boiling  ;  pound 
in  a  mortar  the  livers  of  the  birds,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fat  bacon,  and  some  shred  parsley  ;  lay  part  of  this  force- 
meat at  the  bottom  of  a  raised  crust  put  in  the  partridges, 
add  the  remainder  of  the  forcemeat  and  a  few  mushrooms  ; 
put  some  slices  of  bacon  fat  on  the  top,  cover  with  a  lid  of 
crust,  and  bake  it  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  Before  serving 
the  pie  remove  the  lid,  take  out  the  bacon,  and  add  suQicient 
rich  gravy  and  orange  juice.  Partridge  pie  may  also  be 
made  in  a  dish  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Baked  Potatoes. —Potatoes  are  either  hiked  in  their 
jackets  or  peeled ;  in  either  case  they  should  not  be  exposed 
to  a  fierce  heat,  which  is  wasteful,  inasmuch  as  thereby  a 
j  great  deal  of  the  vegetable  is  scorched  and  rendered  uneatable. 
I  They  should  be  frequently  turned  while  being  baked,  and 
j  kept  from  touching  each  other  in  the  oven  or  dish.  When 
I  done  in  their  skins  be  particular  to  wash  and  brush  them 
before  baking  them.   If  convenient,  they  may  be  baked  in 
wood  ashes,  or  in  a  Dutch  oven  in  front  of  the  fire;  serve 
them  in  damask  napkin.    When  pared  they  should  be 
baked  in  a  dish,  and  fat  of  some  kind  added  to  prevent  their 
outsides  from  becoming  burnt;  they  are  ordinarily  baked 
thus  as  an  accessory  to  baked  meat. 

Potato  Pone.— This  is  a  favorite  dish  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  Wash,  peel,  and  grate  two  pounds  of  potatoes; 
add  four  ounces  each  of  sugar  and  butter  (or  beef  dripping), 
melted,  one  teasponful  each  of  salt  and  pepper,  mix  well  to- 
gether, place  it  in  a  baking  dish,  and  put  it  into  a  brisk  oven 
until  it  is  done  and  becomes  nicely  browned. 
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THE  SPRAGUE  MOWER. 

This  Mo\rer  was  introduced  in  the  harvest  ol'  1870,  and 
seems  from  all  accounts  to  have  been  a  perfect  success,  as 
is  evidenced  from  the  numerous  testimonials  from  gentle- 
men who  have  used  it ;  among  whom  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Lansdale,  of  Triadelphia,  Md.,  well  known  in  our  State, 
who,  in  writing  to  a  friend  says  of  it :  "  My  favorable 
impression  and  judgment  of  the  qualities  of  the  machine 
on  first  sight,  were  more  than  fully  realized  by  ample  ex- 
perience. I  consirier  it  in  plan,  mechanical  construction 
and  durability,  far  ahead  of  any  other  mower  in  the  mar- 
ket; is  much  less  in  price,  and  in  every  way  safe  to  pur- 
chase and  recommend  " 

The  following  is  a  desciirtion  of  the  machine,  as  well  as 
its  advantages,  as  set  forth  in  the  circular  of  the  Sprague 
Mowing  Machine  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  of  which 
Senator  Sprague  is  President : 

"The  frame  is  an  iron  case  in  which  all  the  gears  are 
placed,  and  entirely  covered.  The  shafting  is  all  held  by 
the  frame,  and  as  it  is  a  simple  piece,  there  can  be  no  warp- 
ing and  springing,  as  where  the  frame  is  of  wood,  or  pieces 
of  iron.  The  shafting  once  in  line,  must  always  be  in 
line,  thus  securing  easy  dr^ft  throughout  the  whole  life 
of  the  machine.  Only  four  bolts  are  used  to  hold  cover, 
caps,  seat,  shafting,  gears  and  frame.  No  dust,  dirt  or 
grass  can  reach  the  gears,  and  the  driver  cannot  possibly 
be  injured  by  them.  Almost  the  entire  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine is  carried  upon  the  wheels,  giving  large  driving 
power  in  proportion  to  whole  weight.  The  machine  is  one 
of  the  strongest,  and  also  one  of  the  lighest  in  use,  weigh- 
ing only  600  lbs.  The  Sprague  has  the  central  lifting 
draft,  lessening  the  work  of  the  team,  and  the  liability  to 
strain  when  striking  obstructions.  The  lifting  apparatus 
is  the  most  complete  in  use,  with  the  lever  only  the  bar  is 
brought  to  a  perpendicular  position  and  fastened,  and  with 
the  lever  it  is  unfastened  and  lowered,  aud  the  driver,  not 
leaving  his  seat,  can  do  all  this  in  ten  seconds.  The  cut- 
ting apparatus  is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  in  the  world, 
no  pains  Or  expense  having  been  spared  in  its  construc- 
tion. The  tool  box  and  scat  are  combined,  the  box  lorm- 
ing  the  base,  ana  the  seat  the  cover,  combining  the  sym- 
metrical and  useful.  The  gear  shifting  lever  is  worked  by 
the  foot,  leaving  the  hands  at  libeity  for  driving.  The 
Spragae  Mower  is  pre-eminently  the  Light  Draft  Machine. 
The  reasons  are,  that  its  Ge-irs  are  so  carefully  arranged 
and  so  entirely  protected  from  dirt  and  dust  that  they  work 
without  the  usual  friction,  and  the  unrivalled  cutting  ap- 
paratus is  so  perfect  in  iis  construction,  and  so  harmonious 
in  its  connection  with  the  gearing,  as  to  require  the  small- 
est possible  amount  of  power  to  cut  the  grass." 
See  illustration  on  page  opposite. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 


Old  and  New.— The  February  No.  of  the  peoples' 
magazine,  edited  by  F.dward  E.  Hale,  continues  to  com- 
mend itself  as  a  standard  periodical,  and  deserves  an  ox- 
tensive  patronage.  Boston,  RoVierts  Brothers--Subscrip- 
tion  $4  per  annum. 

The  Gala.ty.— An  illustrated  magazine.  The  March 
number  fully  sustains  it8  reputation  for  excellence.  New 
York,  Sheldon  d  Co.,  publistier.s— Price  $4  per  year. 

The  Prali-ic  Farmer  Annual  for  ISll. -This 
annual  is  well  stored  witti  uselul  information  to  the  f-irm- 
er.  Fivbli-^hed  by  the  Prairii'.  Farmer  Company.  Chicago, 
Illinois,  at  5i)  cents  a  copy. 

The  Little  Corpora]  for  February  i.s  n  sv.perb  num- 
ber ana  should  be  in  every  household.  Seweii  4i  Miller, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  a  year. 

Burlce*«  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls,— The 
tirst  number  of  lUis  monthly  is  received  and  its  contents 
will  be  found  highly  interesting.  Published  by  G 
Durke  i  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.— $-2  a  year. 
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Cube  koh  Fistula  befoke  it  Bbeaks.— A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Farmer  sends  us  the  following: 

12  ozs.  Alcohol  ;  1  oz.  Spirits  Turpentine  ;  1  oz.  Corrosive 
Sublimate  ;  1  oz.  Camphor  Gum ;  1  oz.  Oil  of  Spike  ;  1  oz. 
Castile  Soap;  1  oz  Aqua  Fortis.  Well  mixed  and  dissolved 
in  a  bottle.  Apply  once  or  twice  a  day,  as  the  judgment 
may  dictate.    Halter  the  horse  securely. 

The  following  are  from  the  American  Stock  Journal: 

Leaking  Milk.— For  a  cow  that  leaks  her  milk  badly, 
place  a  little  elastic  gum  ring  around  each  teat.  You  can 
cut  a  set  out  of  an  old  cast-away  rubber  shoe— cost  nothing 
—no  harm  te  the  cow,  and  will  save  in  a  season  several 
dollars  worth  of  milk. 

Sore  Thhoat  and  Cough  in  Pigs.— Give  a  gill  of  melted 
hog's  lard,  and  turn  him  out  of  the  pen  to  get  iresh  dirt, 
and  in  one  hour  he  will  be  better,  and  get  well. 

AsTRi.N'GEXT  Drink  FOR  Lambs. — Take  compound  chalk 
powder  with  opium,  a  drachm  ;  gentian,  a  scruple  ;  es- 
sence of  peppermint,  three  drops.  Mix  with  a  little  thin 
starch,  and  give  morning  and  night. 

Cure  for  Hog  Cholera  — Succeed  well  in  curing  this 
disease,  by  giving  the  hogs  a  plentiful  supply  of  soap  in 
their  corn. 

To  Prevent  Calves  from  Sucking. — Take  an  iron  rod, 
a  small  one,  of  sufficient  length,  bent  at  the  middle  to  fit 
the  under  jaw ;  it  is  then  made  to  form  a  ring  at  each  side 
of  the  mouth  ;  the  ends,  sharpened,  reach  forward  five  in 
ches  ;  a  rope  or  strap  goes  from  ring  to  ring  over  the  head  ; 
another  from  ring  to  ring  over  and  aciossthe  nose;  beat 
the  rod  into  itself  where  it  crosses  to  form  the  rings.  This 
is  the  contrivance,  simple,  durable,  and  cheap. 

FiSTUtA  IN  Horses. — Take  a  pair  of  shears  and  clip  off 
the  hair  on  the  aflected  place  before  it  breaks,  and  rub  it 
three  times  with  iodine,  and  I  will  insure  it  to  cure  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Cramp  in  Horses.— Cramp  arises  from  irregular  action 
of  the  motor  nerves.  Rubbing  the  aflected  parts  with  a 
wisp  of  hay  for  ten  minutes  would  be  beneficial,  and  should 
friction  alone  not  remove  the  tendency  to  cramp,  the  parts 
aflected  should  be  rubbed  occasionally  with  a  solution  of 
camphor  aud  olive  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  cam- 
phor to  four  of  olive  oil. 

Musty  and  Rusty  Straw. — Feeding  rusty  straw  to  cat- 
tle and  horses  has  a  very  injurious  ettect  upon  their  health 
and  efficiency.  The  class  of  diseases  induced  by  this  ail- 
ment are  marasmus,  glanders,  farcy,  skin  disease,  catarrhal 
affections,  and  watery  swellings  of  the  body  and  legs. 

To  Stop  Horses  from  Kicking. — Tie  a  knot  in  the  end 
of  the  tail,  above  which  tie  a  cord;  then  pass  a  cord  be- 
tween the  thighs  and  around  the  girth  or  belly,  and  draw 
the  tail  down  between  the  thighs  and  fasten  the  cord  secure- 
ly. We  have  known  this  to  succeed,  when  everything  else 
ever  heard  of  had  failed. 

Babre.v  Rams. — High  feeding  will  occasionally  cause 
barrenness  ;  but  when  this  has  been  the  entire  causa,  they 
will  often  be  (ruitful  again  after  a  season  of  natural  treat- 
ment. We  had  a  ram  last  year,  which  proved  himself  a 
good  stock-getter  then  ;  the  year  before  lie  was  bought  for 
$100  in  gold,  but  got  no  lambs  that  season,  though  it  waa 
on  the  same  farm,  and  many  of  them  the  same  ewes  that 
were  with  him. 

To  Curt5  Scratchss.— a  rorrespondrnt  sends  the  follow- 
ing cure  for  scratches  in  horses  to  the  Watern  Eural: 

Take  sulphur  and  soft  soap,  equal  parts,  mix  well  to- 
gether, and  rub  the  gores  once  a  day.  Three  applications 
generally  are  suflicient;  but  cases  may  require  more.  It  is 
a  sure  ctire. 
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SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  PROBLEM  FOE  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  following  solutions  to  the  problem  for  young  men, 
on  page  34  of  February  number,  have  been  received  : 

"I  send  you  the  following  solution:  He  brings  14  ap- 
ples, gives  the  father  half,  or  7,  which  leaves  7,  gives  the 
mother  half  of  these  and  half  an  apple  over,  4,  remainder 
3,  gives  the  daughter  half  of  these  and  half  an  apple  over, 
■i,  which  of  course  leaves  one  for  himself.  ViacimiA. 

HicKoav,  Miss.,  Feb'y  12,  1871. 

I  have  solved  your  "problem  for  young  men."  The  an- 
swer is:— 7  for  the  old  man;  4  for  the  mother;  2  for  the 
daughter,  and  one  for  the  young  man — in  all  14.  I  would 
be  glad  if  you  would  send  other  problems  not  as  easily 
solved  as  this.   Respectfully,  yours,     Wm.  A.  Raines. 

Edgar  Howard  Randall,  of  Garrisonville,  Stafford  county, 
Virginia,  sends  a  very  ingenious  solution  to  the  problem 
worked  by  Algebra,  resulting  precisely  the  same  as  the 
above. 

Another  youthful  correspondent,  at  Easton,  Md.,  sends 
his  solution — "and  demands  his  daughter  in  marriage''— 
says  there  were  14  apples  in  all. 

PROBL.EMS  TO  SOL.VE. 

E.  H.  Raadall,  of  Virginia,  sends  the  following  for  solu- 
tion : 

I  put  $100  out  on  interest  for  four  years,  the  per  cent  un- 
known to  me ;  at  the  termination  of  the  four  years  the 
man  to  whom  I  loaned  the  money  handed  me  the  $100 
without  the  interest  for  the  time  mentioned,  and  said  if 
you  wish  to  know  the  per  cent,  that  I  allowed,  multiply  % 
of  H  of  the  interest  by  4,  and  you  will  have  the  No.  32. — 
What  is  the  per  cent  ? 
Home,  of  Easton,  Md.,  sends  the  following  for  solution: 
I  have  three  daughters,  I  give  the  first  50 "dozen  eggs,  to 
the  second  I  give  30  dozen,  and  the  third  I  give  10  dozen, 
tell  them  to  take  them  to  market;  they  are  all  to  sell  at 
the  same  price,  and  have  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
money,  no  more  nor  less,  and  to  sell  all  each  had, 

Clieeriiig  Facts  for  tlie  Bilious. 

Every  day  demontrates  more  clearly  that  liver  com- 
plaint, in  all  it  distressing  forms,  can  be  controlled  and 
cured  without  difficulty  or  inconvenience.  It  is  an  obsti- 
nate disease,  but  its  obstinacy  is  not  proof  against  the  per- 
tinacious, remedial  and  restorative  operation  of  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters.  That  genial  corrective  compels  the  organ 
to  do  its  duty.  It  must  secrete  regularly  and  healthfully 
under  the  influence  of  the  Bitters.  Their  action  brings  it 
back  from  a  state  of  rebellion  into  perfect  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  health.  If  there  is  costiveness,  it  disappears;  if 
there  is  side-ache  or  back-ache,  it  ceases ;  if  the  skin  and 
the  whites  of  the  eyes  are  tinged  with  superfluous  bile, 
they  recover  their  natural  hue;  if  the  appetite  is  gone,  it 
returns;  if  the  digestion  is  impaired,  it  is  restored  ;  in  brief, 
whatever  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint  may  be,  and 
whatever  the  phase  it  has  assumed,  a  cure  is  certain.  Such 
are  the  uniform  eflects  of  this  preparation  where  bilious 
disease  has  been  already  developed  ;  but  in  cases  where 
there  is  merely  a  constitutional  tendency  to  liver  com^ 
plaint,  it  may  be  prevented  throughout  life  by  the  regu- 
lar use,  in  small  quantities,  of  this  palatable  antidote, 
These  are  proven  facts,  and  should  be  seriously  pondered— 
or,  rather,  they  should  be  promptly  acted  upon— by  all  per- 
sons of  bilious  habit. 


A  profuse  and  many  times  excessively  offensive  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  with  "  stopping  up  "  of  the  nose  at 
times,  impairment  ol  the  sei  se  ol  smell  ani.1  taste,  watering 
or  weak  eyea,  impaired  hearing,  irregular  appetite,  oc- 
casional nausea,  pressuie  and  pain  over  the  eyes,  and  at 
times  in  the  back  of  the  head,  occasional  chilly  sensations, 
cold  feet,  and  a  eeling  ol  lassitude  and  debility  are  symp 
toms  which  arc  cummon  to  catarrh,  yet  all  of  them  are  not 
present  in  every  case.  Dr.  Sage's  Catarrh  Remedy  cures 
catarrh  in  its  worst  ibrm  and  stages.  It  is  pleasant  to  use, 
and  contains  no  poisonous  or  caustic  drugs. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents.  Address  R.  V. 
Pierce,  M.  D.,  Bullalo,  N.  Y.    Sold  by  druggists. 


The  liardener^H  jaonthly  for  February,  edited  by 
Thos.  Meehan.  Brinkloe  &  Marot,  Publishers,  23  North 
Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia.  $2.00  a  year.  The  contents 
of  this  valuable  Horticultural  Magazine  are :  Chromo 
Colored  Plate  of  Bouvardia  Vreelandii — Hints  for  Flower 
and  Fruit  Garden  and  Greenhouse — Communications: — A 
Flower  Show  in  the  Year  1830.  By  W.  T.  Harding,  Phil- 
adelphia— Remarks  on  the  Daphne  Cnerum.  By  Mr.  An- 
toine  Winter,  West  Grove.  Pa. — On  the  Raising  of  Xew 
Varieties  of  Potatoes  from  the  Seed-Ball.  By  Mr.  George 
Such,  South  Araboy,  N.  J. — Evergreens  for  Winter.  By 
Walter  Elder,  Philadelphia. — Discovery  of  Ancient  Bones 
at  Waukegan,  Ills.  By  Mr.  R.  Douglass— Well  Ripened 
Tomatoes:  R.  L.  B.,  Philadelphia— Bud  Variations.  By 
Mr.  Charles  Arnold,  Paris,  Ontario,  Canada — New  Foreign 
Grapes.  By  Mr.  James  Taplin,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. — 
Fungi  and  its  Structure.  By  Mr.  Josiah  Hoopes,  West 
I  Chester,  Pa.— Editorials :— Travelling  Recollections— Bou- 
vardia Vreelandii— Hot  Water  Boilers.  With  a  large  va 
riety  of  news  items  both  Foreign  and  Domestic. 


The  billing'  JTournai  nmt  Corn  Hxchangre  Ite- 
vietc^  a  semi-monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Mill-owners,  Millers,  Millwrights,  and  the  flour  and  grain 
trade  generally,  is  now  entering  on  its  third  Volume. 
The  journal  is  well  filled  with  useful  articles  relating  to 
milling.  We  notice  amongst  the  articles  of  the  present 
number,  Methods  of  Bread-Raising,  History  of  Mills  in 
America,  Flour  Mills  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  Review 
of  the  American  Grain  trade,  a  new  Millstone  dress  and 
several  articles  on  balancing  Millstones,  Water  Wheels 
&c.  Terms,  $2.00  per  year.  J.  D.  Nolan  &  Co.,  publish- 
ers, N.  Y. 

Small  Fruits.— John  Cook,  of  Carroll,  Baltimore  coun- 
ty, offers  for  sale  a  large  variety  of  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
&c.   Send  for  price  list. 


CATALOGUES,  SsQ.,  RECEIVED. 

From  EUwanger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Ro- 
chester, New  York,  their  latest  edition  of  their  Plant  cata- 
logue. The  Mount  Hope  Nurseries  are  among  the  oldest 
in  the  country,  and  the  Proprietors  are  too  u  ell  and  favor- 
ably known  to  require  an  introduction  to  our  readers. 

From  James  J.  H.Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  annual 
catalogue  of  choice  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Their 
nurseries  are  woll  known  to  our  readers.  The  catalogue 
is  very  lull  and  ccmplete,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all. 

From  J.  F.  Mendenhall,  Carmel,  Indiana,  his  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Guide  for  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden,  containing  accurate  descriptions  of  about  five 
hundred  varieties  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  vegetable 
seeds,  with  directions  for  sowing,  &c. 

From  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  New  York,  their  retail  priced 
catalogue  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  and  Grains  for  1671. 
The  catalogue  comprehends  every  variety  ol  seeds  and  is 
beautifully  illustrated. 

From  E.  Ware  Sylvester,  catalogue  of  Lyons  Nurseries, 
Lyons,  New  York.  Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry  and 
other  Iruit  trees,— also  every  variety  of  small  Iruit.  He 
also  makes  the  celebrated  Oporto  wine. 

From  B.  C.  Stanley,  Damascoville,  Oiiio,  price  list  of 
Osage  hedge  plants  and  small  fruits. 

Spaviu  and  Ring  Bone  Ointment.— In  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Bieinig.  Frosfield  &  Co.'s  vegetable  bottle 
Powder,  on  4tli  page,  9ih  line  from  bottom— instead  of  read- 
ing Price  §1.50  per  box— it  should  be  $2.50. 
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Written  for  the  Banner  of  the  SoiUh  and  Planters^  Jour- 
nal, published  at  Augusta,  Oa.,  JS'ov.  26,  1870. 

AN  EXPEmENT  WITH  EIGHT  DIFFERENT 
KINDS  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

BY  GEORGE  C.  DIXON,  CAMERON,  GA. 

There  are  now  in  the  market  for  sale  about  forty 
diflFerent  kinds  of  Fertilizers.  Each  of  these  are 
supported  by  a  long  list  of  certificates  from  various 
planters,  who  testify  that  they  have  used  them — 
some  one  and  some  another — but  all  bear  witness 
to  good  results.  No  proprietor  or  agent  is  without 
his  list  of  certificates  to  show  that  his  particular 
Fertilizer  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  other. 
Now,  how  are  planters  to  know  which  is  the  best  ? 
Notwithstanding  these  long  lists  of  certificates,  we 
find  some  farmers,  yea,  too  many,  who  find  that  by 
practical  application,  after  giving  them  a  fair  trial, 
prove  them  to  be  worthless  fertilizers  (or  so-called 
fertilizers)  and  come  out  in  debt  and  denounce  all 
gaanos. 

Now,  if  farmers  would  put  themselves  to  a  little 
trouble  we  can  soon  find  out  the  standard  or  best 
fertilizers,  but  to  ascertain  this  we  should  try  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fertilizers,  side  by  side,  and  publish 
the  results  of  these  tests,  giving  to  the  farming  commu- 
nity the  method  of  application,  mode  of  culture,  and 
the  character  of  the  land  planted.  Even  if  but  one 
kind  is  used  the  result  should  be  made  public.  Such 
a  policy  will  enable  the  farmer  to  gain  information, 
not  only  as  to  the  best  and  most  reliable  fertilizer 
applicable  to  the  different  soils,  but  oi  the  best 
method  of  application.  If  any  particular  fertilizer 
proves  worthless,  publish  it,  but  state  at  the  same 
time  the  character  of  the  land  and  the  methods  of 
application  and  cultivation.  By  so  doing,  farmers 
will  be  able  to  judge  as  between  the  Fertilizer  and 
the  experimenter  ,•  and  thus  be  enabled  to  decide 
between  the  various  kinds  of  fertilizers  ;  and  what 
is  more,  to  determine  whether  the  manufacturer  or 
manipnlator  is  deteriorating  his  products  by  adul- 
teration, to  reap  fraudulently  a  rich  harvest  of 
wealth,  or  is  perfecting  his  manufacture  year  by 
year. 

This  year  I  have  tried  seven  different  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizers, side  by  side,  viz  : 

1.  Bradley's  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. 

2.  Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate, 

3.  Wilcox,  Qibbs  &  Co.'s  Manipulated  Super- 
Phosphate  of  Lime. 

4.  Patapsco  Guano. 
.6.  My  own  Compound. 

.  6.  Soluble  Pacific  Guano. 
7.  Mapes'  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. 
The  land  was  a  very  poor  old  field,  clay  near  the 
lurface.    It  was  planted  in  cotton  last  year,  but 
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**  lay  out"  the  year  before.  The  rows  were  three 
feet  three  inches  apart.  I  did  not  break  the  land 
"flush,"  but  ran  furrows  between  the  old  rows, 
with  an  eight  inch  shovel  plow,  made  with  two 
wings  in  order  to  leave  the  furrow  well  open.  This 
shovel  plow  ran  twice  in  the  same  furrow.  Then  I 
drilled  the  Guano  in  this  furrow  at  the  rate  of  320 
pounds  to  the  acre,  ran  a  No.  10  cast-iron  plow 
(Yankee)  about  eight  ioches  deep  on  each  side, 
covering  the  Guano.  This  left  a  ridge  on  the  old 
bed  where  the  old  cotton  stalks  stood,  about  7  or  8 
inches  wide,  which  I  "bursted  out"  by  running  my 
two-winged  shovel  plow  very  deep.  The  land  was 
planted  April  10th  and  cultivated  with  the  sweep- 
plow  and  hoe.  The  rows  of  this  experimental  field 
were  one  acre,  or  seventy  yards  long. 

The  following  is  the  result.    I  picked  from — 

Row  manured  with  Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super- 
Phosphate  12f  pounds. 

Row  manured  with  Patapsco  Guano  9|  pounds. 

Row  manured  with  my  own  compound  9|  pounds. 

Row  manured  with  Soluble  Pacific  9^  pounds. 

Row  manured  with  Bradley's  Super-Phosphate, 
9  pounds. 

Row  manured  with  Wilcox,  Gibbs  &  Co.'s  Ma- 
nipulated 9  pounds. 

Row  manured  with  Mape'a  Super-Phosphate  6| 
pounds. 

Row  unmanured  in  any  manner  2J  pounds. 

As  before  stated,  the  land  was  very  poor  as  will 
be  inferred  by  the  yield  of  the  unmanured  row— 2|: 
pounds.  As  the  rows  were  three  feet  three  inches 
apart,  there  would  be  sixty-four  rows  to  the  acre. 
Now,  as  Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate  stands 
ahead  in  this  experiment,  let  us  make  a  calculation 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  pay,  and  if  it  would 
pay,  how  much  ? 

One  row  manured  with  Whann's  Raw  Bone  Su- 
per-Phosphate gave  a  yield  of  12|  pounds.  This 
multiplied  by  64  (the  number  of  rows  to  the  acre, 
at  the  distance  taken)  gives  816  pounds  per  acre. 
The  row  without  guano  made  2^  pounds,  which, 
multiplied  as  before  by  64,  gives  144  pounds  per 
acre.  Deducting  144  from  816  leaves  672  pounds, 
as  the  net  gain  by  the  use  of  Whann's  Raw  Bone 
Super-Phosphate.  This  672  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
will  make  at  least  200  pounds  of  lint,  which  at  15 
cents  per  pound,  will  give  thirty  (30)  dollars. — 
This  sum  is  the  gain  per  acre  of  an  acre  manured 
with  Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate  over  and 
above  that  which  an  unmanured  acre  would  yield. 
But  we  must  pay  for  the  guano  out  of  this  $30. 
The  cost  of  this  (including  hauling,  &c.,)  was 
$12.80  ;  deducting  this  sum  from  $30  leaves  $17.20, 
as  the  clear  profit — the  return  for  the  use  of  Whann's 
Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate. 
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But  it  must  be  borne  ia  mind  that  we  had  672 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  after  deducting  the  amount 
made  upon  the  unmanured  acre ;  and  in  reducing 
it  to  lint  we  threw  off  472  pounds  for  the  weight  of 
seed.  This  will  give  us  at  least  18j  bushels  of  cot- 
ton seed,  which,  at  20  cents  per  bushel,  will  give 
us  the  further  sum  of  $3.70.  Adding  this  to  the 
above  sum  of  $17.20  gives  $20.90  as  the  whole  gain- 
ed per  acre  by  the  use  of  Raw  Bone  Super-Phos- 
phate. Besides  this  we  may  expect  some  gain  in 
the  crop  of  the  succeding  year. 

I  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  now  of  making  a  like 
calculation  as  to  all  the  different  Fertilizers  used  in 
my  experimental  patch,  as  any  one  may  do  it  as  I 
have  given  the  yield  of  the  different  kinds,  the 
amount  of  yield  without  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and 
the  number  of  acres  to  the  row. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Mapes  repaid  me,  not- 
withstanding that  it  gave  the  smallest  yield,  and  I 
consider  it  the  poorest  of  the  seven  different  fertili- 
zers used.  My  motto  is  :  Try  all  things  ;  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good.  I  used  nothing  but  Whann's 
Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate  (I  mean  of  commercial 
fertilizers)  in  my  general  crop  this  season  :  and  I 
am  so  well  pleased  that  I  shall  use  it  more  freely  in 
future.  But  at  the  same  time  I  expect  to  raise  all 
the  manure  on  my  farm,  and  would  recommend  every 
farmer  to  do  likewise. 

I  used  Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate  in 
different  quantities  per  acre,  and  I  found  that  where 
the  largest  quantity  was  applied,  the  result  was 
most  satisfactory — it  paid  the  best.  f 

PREPARATION  OF  TOBACCO  BEDS. 

The  following  suggestions  on  making  Tobacco 
Beds  we  copy  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Annapo- 
lis Advertiser. 

Crownsville,  a.  a.  Co.,  Jan.  18th,  1871. 

Now  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  commence- 
ment of  another  crop,  I  propose  to  lay  before  your 
readers  a  few  practical  hints  in  reference  to  the  first 
work  which  usually  engages  the  farmer's  attention 
in  this  locality,  viz.  :  the  preparation  and  sowing 
of  tobacco-beds.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  the  operations  connected  with  the  raising  of 
tobacco  and  upon  its  proper  performance  depends 
the  success  of  the  crop.  Without  an  early  and 
abundant  supply  of  plants  no  one  can  except  to  be 
successful.  It  will  not  do  to  rely  on  your  neighbor, 
for  no  farmer  ever  thinks  of  giving  plants  away  un- 
til he  has  finished  planting  himself  and  by  that  time 
the  season  has  well  nigh  passed.  A  piece  of  ground 
in  the  woods,  with  a  southern  exposure  should  be 
selected  in  order  that  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's 
rays  may  be  obtained.  The  earlier  germination  of 
ibe  seed  and  protection  from  the  frost  is  thus  secur- 
ed.   The  soil  should  be  loamy  and  contain  a  good 


proportion  of  vegetable  mould.  It  should  also  be 
as  free  as  possible  from  grass,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
this  it  is  better  lo  select  a  spot  well  covered  with 
leaves.  The  ground  should  be  tolerably  dry  before 
beginning  the  work  otherwise  it  will  not  pulveri?<e 
sufficiently  and  will  be  sure  to  bake  and  become 
hard. 

The  wood  and  undergrowth  having  been  cut  and 
cleared  away,  the  leaves  and  litter  should  be  raked 
and  burned.  If  there  is  a  plenty  of  seasoned  brush 
at  hand  this  should  now  be  layed  upon  the  ground 
in  pretty  thick  layers  and  also  burned.  Some  dis- 
pense with  burning  the  bed  altogether,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  it  will  repay  the  trouble,  provided  the 
brush  ia  convenient.  The  destruction  of  the  germs 
of  grass  seed  and  the  valuable  addition  of  the  pot- 
ash contained  in  the  ashes  are  the  two  important 
points  obtained  by  this  procedure.  The  ground 
should  now  be  dug  up  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches  (deep  digging  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
mixing  too  much  of  the  poor  subsoil  with  the  sur- 
face mould)  and  chopped  fine.  All  roots  should  be 
taken  off  and  the  ground  well  raked  down.  About 
a  half  bushel  of  Peruvian  Guano  to  each  400  sq. 
yards  should  be  sown  on  the  surface,  and  if  the 
ground  is  not  very  fertile  two  or  three  ox-cart  loads 
of  well  rotted  manure  should  be  added  and  the 
whole  chopped  in.  The  bed  is  now  ready  for  seed- 
ing. The  quantity  of  seed  depends  upon  the  time 
of  sowing  and  the  quality  of  the  ground.  If  sown 
early,  or  in  very  sandy  soil,  more  seed  are  required. 
Usually  a  half  gill  of  seed  to  each  400  square  yards 
will  be  sufficient.  They  should  be  mixed  with  ash- 
es or  plaster  and  well  stirred  to  insure  an  even  dis- 
tribution, otherwise  they  will  come  up  in  bunches. 
After  sowing  they  should  be  lightly  raked  in  and 
the  bed  trodden  down  by  foot,  or  what  is  still  bet- 
ter, rolled  down  smoothly  with  a  hand-roller.  It 
should  now  be  lightly  covered  with  pine  brush  to 
protect  the  young  plants  from  frost  and  a  ditch  made 
at  the  upper  side  of  the  bed,  if  on  an  inclination, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  washing  over  it.  If  stock 
are  running  at  large  in  the  same  field  it  should  also 
be  well  fenced  in.  By  following  the  above  direc- 
tions an  early  and  abundant  supply  of  plants  may 
be  calculated  on,  provided  they  escape  the  ravaged 
of  the  fly.  Fabmeb. 

Raiu-water  Clsteru. 

There  is  no  better  filter  for  a  rain-water  ciaterB 
than  a  wall  of  soft-burned  bricks  built  up  within  it. 
I  have  one  twenty  inches  square  in  the  center  of  my 
cistern,  from  which  the  pump  draws.  It  may 
be  built  in  one  corner  as  well.  The  water  perco- 
lates through  the  substance  of  the  bricks,  which 
detain  every  impurity,  except  auch  as  are  cbeuai* 
cally  united  with  the  water. 
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BALTIMORE  MARKETS— March  1, 


I  MILL  FEED.— Active:  Brovnstiiff  2I@23  cts.;  Light 
i  Middlings  2«(®30  cts.  and  heavy  40(g50  cts. 

MOLASSES— New  Orleans  is  in  market  at  BSiSjTS  ct3.  V 
gal.;  Porto  Rico  and  English  Islands  30@45  cts.;  Sluscavados 
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[IJnUsi  xcfun  otherwise  specified  the  prices  art  wholesale] 

ASHES.— Pot  quiet  at  $6.75@7.25 
APPLES.— Firm;  $4.75@5  00  ¥  barrel. 
BEESWAX.— 28,g.3o  cts.  per  ib. 
BROOM  CORN.-5@6  cts.  TP  lb 

BUT  TER.- Stock  of  packed  increasing;  shippers  taking 
only  choice  lots  at  28  to  30  cts.  Roll  is  iu  good  supply  with 
li^ht  demand  :  the  season  for  it  will  soon  be  over.  Choice 
Yellow  sells  at  30,  and  Prime  at  25;  Good  20 ;  lower  grades 
I5@18  cts.  Made  over  butter  only  commands  grease  prices; 
it  will  not  sell  in  this  market. 
tX)TTON.— Market  dull,  we  quote : 

Upland.  Mobile. 

Ordinary   1 2  cents       1 2  V  cents 

Good  ordinary  13}^  13^8 

Low  middling  14  143^ 

MiddUnft  15  15}^ 

COFFEE.— Prices  firm,  supply  light.  Ordinary  to  Prime 
Rio,  from  jobbers,  range  from  14  to  17  cts.   Gold  duty  paid. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Dried  Fruits  of  every  description 
■scarce.  Apples,  prime,  sliced,  per  ft,  7  cts ;  ditto,  quarters, 
5  cts.  Peaches,  prime,  peeled  20  cts ;  unpeeled  halves,  13 
cts ;  unpeeled  quarters,  IG  cts.  Cherries,  prime,  pitted,  18 
cts.   Blackberries,  prime.  12  cts. 

EGGS.— Receipts  increasing  ;  prices  declining,  fresh 
county,  25  to  26  cents  per  doz.   We  recommend  our  ship- 
pers to  send  their  Eggs  in  "  Steven's  Patent  Egg  Car- 
riers," a  convenient  package  to  lift,  requires  no  counting, 
holds  just  thirty  dozen,  and  ii  carefully  filled  and  handled, 
cause  no  loss  from  breakage — these  Carriers  are  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  one  dollar— we  have  arrangements  with  Adam's 
Express  to  take  back  empty  packages  free  of  charge  ;  also  1 
with  the  Empire  Line  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  to  take  \ 
them  back  at  first-class  rates.  1 
FERTILIZERS.— No  change  to  note.   We  quote:  | 

Peruvian  Guano— gold  $68   ¥   ton  of  2000  ft s 

Orchilla  and  Rodonda   30    V  ton  " 

Turner's  Excelsior   60    *  ton  " 

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   50    V  ton  *' 

E.  F.  Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   55    V  ton  ** 

Ober's  Phospho-Peruvian  Guano  65  V  ton  " 
Ober^s  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime.,   55    ¥  ton  " 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano   60    V  ton  " 

Patapsco  Guano     60     ¥  ton  " 

Flour  of  Bone   ..    fiO    V  ton  " 

Andrew  Coe's  Super -phosphate . .   52     V  ton  " 

Baugh's  Raw  Bone  S.  Phos   50     V  ton  " 

Excellenza  Cotton  Fertilizer   56     ¥  ton  " 

Excellenza  Soluble  Phosphate...  56  ¥  ton  " 
Excellenza  Tobacco  Fertilizer...   60     ^  ton  " 

Meat  and  Bone  Guano   40  ton 

Magnum  Bonum  Soluble  Phos. ..  52  ¥  ton  " 
Ruth's  '*  Challenge'  Sol.  Phos..    60     ¥  ton  <* 

Zell's  Raw  Bone  Phosphate   56     ¥  ton  " 

Rhodes'      do   50    ¥  ton  " 

Mapes'       do   60     ¥  ton  « 

Bone  Dust   45     ¥  ton  " 

Horner's  Bone  Dust   45     ¥  ton  " 

Dis-solved  Bones   60     ¥  ton  " 

Baynes' Fertilizer  ,   40     ¥  ton  " 

"A  A"  Mexican  Guano   30    ¥  ton  '* 

"A"         do.         do   30     ¥  ton 

More  Phillips'  Super-Phosphate..   56    ¥  ton 
Whann's*  Raw  Bone  Super  Phos..   56     ¥  ton 
Sfd. Fertilizing  &  Manufacturing 
Co's  Ammoniated  Super-Phos- 
rhate  f..55    ¥  ton 

Fine  Ground  Bone  Phosphates     J  ..30    ¥  ton 

Plaster  S2.25  ¥  bbl. 

FLOUR.— Market  steadv,  with  firm  prices. 

Citv  Mills  Super  .*   6.75 

"         Extra   LOO  _ 

'*        Family  $11.09 

Howard  Street  Super  5.50 

"         "    Extra   6.25 

*'         "    Family.  7.50 

Western  Super   5.50 

Extra  i  6,25 

"     Family   7.00 

GRAlS.—lVheat,  active  and  firm  ;  prices  average  from 
$1.60  to  $1.90  for  red,  and  $1.70  to  $2.00  for  white.  Corn, 
receipts  light— yellow,  78  to  80  cts. ;  white,  83  to  84  cts. 
Oait^  fine  at  58  to  60  cts.   Ryt,  95  to  $!  ,00  per  S>u. 


PROVISIONS.— Dull."  Fine  sugar  curod  hams  17j^.@!S 
cts.;  Shoulders  103^@il  cts.  and  Sides  12>i{gl3cta. 

POTATOES.— Earfy  Rose,  per  barrel,  $7.00;  Peach 
Blows,  $4.50;  Dykeman,  $4.50. 

POULTRY.— Out  of  season.   Live  chickens,  $5.00  to 
$6.00  per  doz, ;  turkies,  13  cents  per  ft. 
RICE— Active,  at  8  to  8^  cts. 

SALT.— Ground  Alum  $1.75;  Fine  $2.70  ¥  sack;  Turk's 
Island  50  cts.  ¥  bush. 

SEEDS —Clover,  demand  good  at  $7.25@7.50  per  bush; 
Timothy  $o  00  to  $6.00;  Flax$1.90  per  bushel. 

SUGAR.— Stock  light;  market  firm.  We  quote  grocery 
grades  Cuba  9X@10^  cts.;  Porto  Rico  9)^  to  II  cts. ;  New  Or- 
leans 9Xf2ill  cts.  and  Demarara  ll@12cts. 

WHISKEY— Firm  at  91@92  cts. 


To  Farmers  and  Planters. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE 


AND 


Ammoniated  Super-Phosphate. 


The  decline  in  Gold,  and  consequent  re- 
duction in  cost  of  materials  of  which  our  fer- 
tilizers are  composed,  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  EXCELSIOR  to  $60  and 
our  AMMONIATED  SUPER -PHOS- 
PHATE to  $50  PER  TON,  and  refer 
farmers  and  planters  to  our  advertisements  in 
this  paper. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers, 

4-2  W.  PRATT  ST.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BALTIMORE,  February  15, 1871.  It 


We  have  a  limited  supply  of 

St.  LOVIS  lOlS 

The  particles  of  which  are  about  the  sire  of  Timothy 
seed.    We  recommend  this  as  something  very  superior. 

We  will  send  a  sample,  by  mail,  to  anjkone  desirous  of 
seeing  it,  and  think  an  examination  will  convince  any  one 
of  its  superiority  over  anything  in  the  market. 

Price  S48  per  ton  of  2000  pounds. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS. 

mar-tf  No.  145  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FREE  SEEDS. 

Sample  Packages  of  Norway  oats,  Chester  County  Mam- 
moth Corn,  and  Alsike  Clover  sent  free  to  all  Farmers 
wishing  to  test  them,  also  copy  of  the  American  Stock 
Jonrnaiby  enclosing  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Address 
U     N.  P.  BOYER  4-  CO,,  Parkesburj?,  Chester  Co-,  P* 
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To  Cotton  Grrowers! 


ANALYSIS : 

Ammonia  6  per  cent. 

Super-Phosphate  equivalent  to 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime.  5*7  *' 

Potash  and  Soda   5  " 


We  again  call  the  attention  of  growers  of 
Cotton  to  our  EXCELSIOR,  composed  of 
■700  pounds  of  No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  and 
1, 300  pounds  of  Soluble  Phosphate  of  Lime  ( BONES 
DISSOLVED  IN  SULPHURIC  ACID,)  potash  and 
soda,  forming  the  most  concentrated,  universal  and 
durable  fertilizer  ever  offered  to  the  farmer — com- 
bining all  the  stimulating  properties  of  Peruvian 
Guano,  and  the  ever  durable  fertilizing  qualities 
of  Ground  Bones. 

Excelsior  is  in  fine  dry  powder,  and  can  be  applied 
in  any  quantity  per  acre,  however  small ;  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  many  close  calculating  Farmers, 
after  TWELVE  years  experience  in  testing  it  side 
by  side  with  other  popular  fertilizers  that  an  appli- 
cation of  100  pounds  of  Excelsior  is  equal  to  200 
to  300  pounds  of  any  other  fertilizer  or  guano 
ofiFered  for  sale,  therefore  is  fully  100  to  200  per 
cent,  cheaper. 

We  annex  copies  of  letters  received  within  a  few 
days  from  well  known  gentlemen  who  have  proved 
the  eflScacy  of  Excelsior. 

P.  W.  Edmonston,  Esq.,  Halifax,  N.  C,  writes 
December  16,  1870  : 

"  I  have  used  your  Excelsior  for  several  years  on 
both  cotton  and  corn,  and  find  that  it  always  pro- 
duces valuable  results.  I  think  the  combination  of 
Dissolved  Bones  with  Peruvian  Guano,  and  which 
are  the  constituents  of  your  Excelsior,  makes  a 
surer  and  better  fertilizer  than  pure  Peruvian  Guano. 
The  addition  of  Bones  furnishes  the  phosphatic  ele- 
ment which  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition 
of  cotton  and  all  the  cereals.  The  sulphuric  acid 
which  is  used  to  dissolve  the  Bones,  at  same  time 
fixes  the  ammonia  of  the  Peruvian  Guano,  and  the 
whole  is  reduced  by  machinery  to  such  a  fine  pow- 
der that  it  can  be  evenly  distributed  according  to 
the  wishes  and  judgment  of  the  farmer.  For  these 
reasons  I  recommend  it  to  my  friends  and  shall 
continue  to  use  it  in  preference  tc)  fhe  pure  and 
fijrople  Peruvian  Guano." 


J.  C.  Randolph,  Esq.,  Halifax,  N  C,  writes  5th 
December,  1870 : 

"I  have  used  Turner  &  Co.'s  Excelsior  extensive- 
ly during  the  past  five  years,  and  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  the  Guano  or  fertilizer  best  adapted  to  cot- 
ton growing  in  this  section,  have  compared  it  with 
No.  1  Peruvian  and  all  other  manipulated  guanos 
and  fertilizers  so  popular  in  its  production,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  Excelsior  is  superior  to  them 
all.  It  has  given  better  results  where  I  used  100 
potjnds  per  acre,  than  Peruvian  Guano  250 
pounds  per  acre,  and  I  exhibited  at  the  late  fair 
of  the  Roanoke  aud  Tar  River  Agricultural  Society, 
a  stalk  of  cotton  which  took  the  premium,  contain- 
ing some  300  (three  hundred)  open  bolls,  when  at 
the  same  period  I  had  much  cotton  that  had  just 
commenced  to  open,  where  no  fertilizer  was  used. 
I  am  further  satisfied  that  the  yield  where  I  used 
the  Excelsior  was  three  times  as  heavy  as  where 
none  was  used  and  upon  the  same  land." 

G.  W.  Owens,  Halifax,  N.  C,  writes  December 
10th,  1870: 

"  The  high  reputation  of  Turner  &  Co.'s  Excelsior 
among  planters  in  this  section,  who  have  used  it 
for  several  years,  induced  me  to  use  it  the  past  sea- 
son on  my  cotton  crop,  and  I  am  satisfied  with 
better  results  than  any  fertilizer  I  have  heretofore 
used.  It  suits  our  soils  better  than  Peruvian  Gu- 
ano, and  I  would  prefer  it  pound  for  pound  at  the 
same  cost.  I  recommend  it  to  cotton  growers,  and 
will  use  it,  and  no  other,  hereafter." 

H.  J.  Henry,  Halifax,  N.  C,  writes  December 
10th,  1870: 

"  I  have  tried  a  great  many  fertilizers  and  also 
No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
Excelsior  is  far  superior  to  any  that  1  have  used. — 
The  Excelsoir  will  be  largely  required  by  our  plant- 
ers next  season  in  lieu  of  the  many  manipulated 
fertilizers  which  have  proved  so  worthless.  I  am 
satisfied,  further,  that  the  Excelsior  is  a  permanent 
manure." 

G.  W.  Barnes,  Halifax,  N.  C,  writes  December 
10th,  1870: 

"I  have  been  using  forseveral  years  No.  1  Peruvian 
Guano  and  Turner  &  Co.'s  Excelsior  Guano,  about 
half  of  each,  having  always  preferred  the  former  in 
my  farming  operations  to  any  manipulated  manure. 
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but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  Excelsior  is  better 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  this  section 
than  any  thing  I  have  ever  tried.  I  want  notbitig 
better." 

Db.  Charles  Gregory,  Halifax.  N.  C,  writes 
December,  1870: 

"  Before  ISYO  I  used  the  Peruvian  Guano  and 
several  other  guanos  and  fertilizers,  and  the  best 
evidence  I  can  give  of  my  satisfaction  with  your 
Excelsior  is,  that  in  ISYl,  I  shall  use  it  again  and 
no  other." 

Wm.  Cox.  E?q.,  Burke  Co.,  Ga.,  writes  Novem- 
ber 23d,  1870  : 

"  From  my  experience  with  fertilizers,  I  would 
rather  use  your  Excelsior  than  any  fertilizer  used 
by  me  since  the  war.  Its  benefit  on  clay  soils  is 
wonderful.  I  am  satisfied  that  200  pounds  per  acre, 
applied  to  cotton  in  the  bed  or  sown  with  the  seed 
when  planting,  will  yield  100  per  cent,  over  unma- 
nured  cotton  in  lint,  saying  nothing  of  the  benefit 
in  seed  and  regular  stand.  I  am  satisfied  with  only 
150  pounds  per  acre  of  Excelsior,  but  believe  that 
200  pounds  will  pay  the  difference  in  product.  You 
will  always  find  sale  for  your  Excelsior  as  long  as 
it  maintains  its  present  standard." 

JoHH  T.  LowRT,  Esq.,  near  Torkville,  S.  C, 
writes  November  23d,  1870  : 

"The  land  on  which  your  Excelsior  was  applied 
is  a  sandy  soil  with  clay  subsoil.  On  a  ten  acre 
lot  I  manured  every  other  acre  ;  the  five  acres  ma- 
nured produced  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-one  pounds  of  cotton  ;  the  five  unmanured 
acres  produced  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds  of  cotton.  I  have  used  all  the  promi- 
nent commercial  fertilizers  previous  to  and  since 
,  the  war,  and  your  Excelsior  is  decidedly  the  best  I 
ever  used.  There  can  be  nothing  made  which  is 
better  for  wheat  and  turnips  than  your  Excelsior." 

Geo.  Bailt,  Esq.,  Sussex  Co.,  Ya.,  writes  No- 
vember 15th,  1870  : 

"  I  have  applied  your  Excelsior  to  cotton,  corn 
and  wheat  for  the  past  two  years.  I  think  I  reaped 
as  large  crops  from  its  application  as  I  ever  did 
from  the  application  of  same  number  of  pounds  of 
No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  which  I  have  used  for  past 
twenty  years." 

J.  D.  H.  Druby,  Esq.,  Southampton  Co  ,  Ya., 
writes  November  16th,  1870  : 

"  I  have  used  your  Excelsior  for  two  years  on  my 
cotton,  corn  and  oat  crops  with  satisfactory  results. 
I  used  it  this  year  on  my  cotton  by  the  side  of  a 
popular  fertilizer  which  I  have  been  using  for  seve- 
ral years.    I  found  that  the  cotton  on  which  I  ap- 


plied  the  Excelsior,  grew  off  stronger,  boiled  better, 
and  yielded  at  least  one-fourth  uiore.  T  consider 
your  Excelsior  fully  equal  to  the  best  No,  1  Peru- 
vian Guano,  pound  for  pound,  and  superior  to  any 
fertilizer  I  ever  used." 

Skelton  Napier,  Esq.,  Dennis"  Depot,  Putnam 
Co.,  Ga.,  writes  January,  1871  : 

"  I  have  been  asked  frequently  'which  is  the  best 
fertilizer  I  ever  used  ?'  my  reply  always,  is  J.  J. 
Turner  4'  Co.^&  Excelsior.  I  like  the  way  you  pre- 
pare it,  dry  and  fine,  and  in  good  packages." 

J.  W.  DoYAL,  Esq.,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C,  writes 
February,  1871  : 

"  I  used  Turner  &  Co. 'a  Excelsior  Guano  on  col- 
on the  past  year  and  the  effect  was  good.  I  am 
confident  the  yield  of  cotton  was  increased  at  least 
one-third  by  its  use.  I  expect  to  use  it  again  this 
spring." 

Wii.  E.  Clopton,  Esq.,  Charles  City  Co.,  Ya., 
writes  February  21st,  1871  : 

"After  the  use  of  several  of  the  most  approved 
kinds  of  fertilizers,  including  the  No.  1  Peruvian 
Guano,  I  give  Turner  &  Co.'s  Excelsior  the  prefer- 
ence over  all  others,  in  yield,  as  well  as  its  great  ex- 
cellence in  perfecting  the  grain." 

Richard  G.  Grigg,  Esq.,  Jarretfs  Depot,  N.  C, 
writes  November  22d,  1870  : 

"  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  your 
Excelsior.  I  think  it  is  fully  equal  to  No.  1  Peru- 
vian Guano.  I  have  used  your  Excelsior  for  several 
years  on  various  crops  and  with  a  fair  season  it  al- 
ways paid  well." 

J^^The  very  best  evidence  ive  can  offer  of  the  value 
of  our  Excelsior  as  a  crop  grower  and  fertilizer,  is  the 
fact  of  its  being  imitated  and  counterfeited  in  this  and 
other  cities. 

Every  Bag  branded  as  follows  : 


j  Trade  Mark  Patented. 

!  Farmers  should  see  that  the  ANALYSIS  and 

j  name  of  .J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.  are  branded  on  every 
I  bag  in  RED  LETTERS.  All  others  are  counter- 
Ifeits. 


i=>e:r  TOisr. 
J.  TURNSE  ^  GO.,  42  Pratt  St.,  Bait,  Md. 
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PRUSSIAH  AGRICULTUmiL  SALTS 


OF 

r  O  T  ^  ^  JH  • 


250  tons  on  hancl,  aud  to  arrive,  of  the 
celebrated  Stassfurth  article,  viz.  Muriate 
containiDg  80  per  cent.  ;  and  Kainit,  con- 
taining 30  per  cent.  Sulphate  Potash,  16  per 
cent.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  also  Chloride  of 
Sodium  and  Gypsum,  calcined  and  ground, 
all  well  known  promoters  of  vegetation.  For 
Potatoes,  Grapes,  Fruit,  Tobacco,  Cotton, 
Grass,  Corn,  and  almost  every  crop,  it  will  be 
found  a  very  valuable  fertilizing  agent  on  all 
soils  deficient  in  Potash,  which  embraces  al- 
most all  localities,  particularly  light  soils. 

J^"Descriptive  Pamphlets  furnished  on 
application  to 

CHARLES  L.  OUDESLUi'S, 

Importer  of  Potash  Salts, 

mar-3t     No.  57  S.  Gay  St.,  Balto.,  Md. 


SMALL  FRUITS  for  $5. 


For  $5  I  will  send  bv  mail  ;  — 

1  dozen  Philadelphia  Raspberries. 

1  dozen  Kittatinny  Blackberries. 

i  dozen  Crystal  White  Blackberries. 

I  dozen  Wilson's  Early  Blackberriirs. 

1  dozen  2  year  old  Concord  Grape  Viues. 

1  plant  of  lona  Grape. 

J    do.       Rogers'  No.  1  Grape. 

1    do.       Rogers'  No.  15  do. 

1    do.       Clinton  Grape. 

1    do.       Diana  do. 

Address,  J.  COOK, 

mar-2t    Carroll  P.  0.,  Baltimore  Coutify,  Mrl 


J^ttirm  For  Sale. 


160  ACRES, 


Situated  in  COURTLAND  VAL- 
LEY, 2^  miles  North  of  M.  &  C 
R.  R.    One  hundred  acres  now  in 
cultivation.     .Moderate  improve- 
ments ;  two  good  cabins  and  nece.'iaary  Oat-Build- 
ings.    Will  sell  the  above  place  very  cheap.  Terms 
to  suit  purchaser.    For  further  particulars,  address, 
J.  M.  HALL,  Agent, 
It*  Dry  Creek,  Laurence  Co.,  Ala. 

START  "a1^TRSEW,S°^^^^^ 

Plants,  &c.  Price  25  cts.  Address,  HEIKES  NURSE- 
RIES, Dayton,  0.    (Established  1822.)    VlWe  List  Free. 


Hay  and  Cotton  Press  Works, 

Established 


Dbdeeioz'S  hat  aitd  cotton  PEESSES. 

p.  JK.  DEDERICK  «ft  CO., 
PATENTEES  AND  SOLE  MANXJFACTUKKHS. 
Dederick'8  Patent  Progressive  Lever  Presses  un  bal- 
ing at  least  two-thirds  of  the  hay,  straw,  &&,  baled  tn 
the  country,  and  are  familiarly  known  everywhere  as  tb<i 
best  Presses.  34  different  sizes  of  Horse,  Hand  and 
Power  Presses.for  baling  hay,  straw,  cotton,  hemp,  bom, 
cloth,  hides,  moss,  husks,  broom  com,  he  Send  ror 
lUiiBtrated  Catalogue,  giving  Sizes,  Prices,  and  nraoh 
Other  information  useful  to  the  farmer,,  planter,  pa^«r 
and  shipper.  Do  not  wait  until  Machines  are  wanted, 
then  order  in  haste— but  post  yourself  in  season.  Ws 
charge  nothing  for  Infbrmation.  State  your  transports* 
tion  facilities,  market,  bo.  Al>Dssaa» 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

It 


or  ClncmnatU  0. 


J3 


5AT>. 


"painting.- 

f  I'W        'IIJt  will  P»*"t  as  mnch; 
(  coi.outi>  P^i^ '^|"«,rd  wear  longer., 
as  iuu  U.6.  ot  t'''^';,,,  ten  cente  to 
\    For  cir.mar..  s.ud  ten  ^^^j 


PEACH  TREES. 

A FEW  Thousand  first  class  TREES,  of  best 
leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Orchard  plant- 
ing. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List — mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 

LUKENS  PETRCE, 
Ercildoun  and  Coatesville  Nurseries, 
It  Coaiesvilte,  Pa, 


CABBAGE,  ONION,  SQUASH. 

I  have  written  three  works  on  the  cultiration  of  these 
vegetables.  The  worlis  abound  in  engravings,  and  go  into 
all  the  minute  details  so  vfllnnble  to  the  beginner,— com- 
pletely exhausting  the  subject.  Each  treatise  sent  by 
mail  for  30  cents. 

mar-2t       J.\MES  J.  H.  GREGORV,  Marblehead,  Ma's. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

Pure  Blood,  Short  Horn,  rOurham.)  Devon,  .\lderrer 
and  Ayshire  Calves,  Merino.  Southdown  and  Cotswold 
Sheep,  Ca.shmere  GoAts,  Imported  Suflblk,  Essex.  Berk- 
shire and  Sefton  Pigs,  and  all  Choice  Breeds  of  Poultry 
and  Eggs  for  sale. 
Send  for  Circnlar"!  and  Prices.    Address  I 
It      N.  P.  BOl'EB  ^-  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  PaJ 

Continue  to  ofter  a  fall  assortment  of  NURSERT 
STOCK,  in  all  departments. 

Special  facilities  for  supplying  wholesale 
dealers.  Address. 

SMITH,  CLARK  &  POWELL, 
It  Syracuse,  N .  Y, 


I 


fBk  MAKtLAND  f ABMlK. 


T&8  Best  is  tbe  €lesf  @st. 


SANFORD 
OORIf 

110  BUSH 
Per  Acre. 


j    A  new  and  distinct  variety,  the  re- 
»nlt  or  hybridization,  and  a  careful 
!  selection  of  seed  for  a  number  of 
I  years.   The  ears  average  from  ten  to 
j  fourteen  inches  in  length,  each  stalk 
i  pn  ducing  from  two  to  four  ears.  In 
I  nearly  every  State  where  tested  the 
j  past  season,  it  has  ripened  from  two 
j  to  four  weeks  earlier,  and  produced 
double  the  amount  of  other  corn. 
Send  stamp  for  circular,  giving  full 
description,  history,  and  testimon- 
ials. 

One  Quart  by  mail,  post  paid,  75 

ct8.  Two  Quarts,  $1.25.  One  Peck,  by  Express,  f  2.  One 
Bushel,  $5. 

SEED  POTATOES.— Early  Rose,  Mohawk,  Peerless, 
Early  Goodrich. 

OATS.— Excelsior,  Yellow  Latharian,  White  Swedish, 
White Schonen,Probestier,  and  Ramsdell's  Norway.  Sam- 
ple free.  Address, 

S.  B.  FANNING, 

JAMESPORT,  N.  Y. 
For  sale  by  E.  WHITxUAW  &  SOiVS,  145  West  Pi-att 
Sti-eet,  Baltimore,  Md.  It 

TO  FARMERS  &  GADENERS. 

If  the  Garden  Seeds  you  use  have  proved  fresh  and  true 
to  name,  stick  to  the  man  who  sells  them  to  you  ;  he  is 
worth  encouraging.  If  you  have  not  found  them  fresh  and 
true,  I  shall  be  happy  to  add  your  name  to  those  of  the  fifty 
thousand  farmers  and  market  gardeners  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canadas,  whom  I  annually  sup- 
ply with  my  warranted  garden  seeds.  I  raise  over  one 
hundred  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  on  my  three  farms  and 
as  every  practical  farmer  and  gardener  knows,  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  all  who  plant  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  the 
grower.  I  invite  special  attention  to  my  Cabbage,  Onion 
and  Squash  seed.  My  large  vegetable  and  flower  seed  Cata- 
logue, abounding  with  engravings,  sent  free  to  all. 
mar-2t         JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 


Premium  improved  CHESTER  PIGS  for  sale.- 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send  for  circular. 

WRIGHT  &  SEEDS, 

Breeders  &  Shippers, 
mar-3tsh  COLUMBIANA,  OHIO. 


Fancy  Poultry ! 


^     Light  Brahmas,  Creve  Coeurs,  Games,  Bronze 
JK  Turkeys,  Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks,  &c.,  &c. 
WKmS  £ggs  for  Hatching  $2  to  S4  a  dozen.   Price  Lists 
^■gr^sent  free.  J.  D.  RICHARDSON, 

StU^S  Buckeystown.  Md. 

RAMSDELL  NORWAY  OATS-$1.75  per  bushel  of  32 
pounds,  including  package.  J.  D.  Richaedson,  Buckeys- 
town, Md.  It 

Oherry  Trees. 

SOME  6,000  very  fine  well  groR'n  two  year  old 
Trees,  of  best  varieties,  at  reduced  rates  by 
LUKENS  PEIRCE, 

CoatesYille,  Pa. 

N.  B.— Send  for  Price  List.  It 


P.  H.  KEMP. 


CHOPTANK  NURSERIES, 

Denton,  Caroline  County,  Md. 

APPLE  TREES— 1,  2  and  3  years  old  ;  splendid 
assortnoent  of  varieties,  such  as  are  adapted  tu 
Southern  climate. 

PEAR  TREES— Dwarf  and  Standard— Cherry, 
Plum,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Quince,  Shade  and 
Evergreen  Tre^s,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Grape  Vines, 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  Strawberries  in  great  variety.  Also,  Aspara- 
gus, Rhubarb  and  Osage  0  ange  Plants. 

large  and  complete  assortment  of  all  kinds 
of  well  grown  Nursery  Stock  except  Peach  Trees, 
they  being  exhausted  by  Fall  orders.    None  but 
healthy  and  reliable  stock  sent  out. 
,^Sr  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  free. 

KEMP  &  KEBR, 
mar-lj  *  Denton,  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 


KEYSTONE 


This  Lawn  Mower  possesses  superior  ad- 
vantages, and  is  the  most  complete,  simple, 
durable  and  efficient  Lawn  Mower  in  use. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 
WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO. 
mar-3t*  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Garden,  Field  &  Flower 


Our  stock  embraces  all  the  best  varieties  and  choicest 
quality  of  Seeds  grown  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Urder 
them,  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  We  deliver  them  at 
your  Post  Office,  postage  paid. 

GARDEN  and  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  of  every  variety. 

PURE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Bone  Dust  and  other  Fer- 
tilizers at  the  lowest  Market  rates. 

{ft^Our  Priced  Catalogue  just  published  will  be  sent  to 
all  applicants.         JNO.  VANDERBILT  &  BROS. 

It  23  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


1,000,000 


No.  1  Two-year  old  GRAPE  VINES,  on  long  credit. 
Varieties — Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Ives'  Seed- 
ling  and  other  leading  varieties.  For  sale  very  low 
for  cash,  or  on  long  credit  with  interest  and  secu- 
rity. These  are  the  best  of  the  old  tried  varieties, 
known  to  succeed  everywhere.  .^®*Corre3pond= 
ence  solicited.  MOSES  J.  STEARNS, 

mar-3t  South  Pass,  111. 


Agents!  Read  This! 

WK  WILL.  PAY  AGKNTS  A  SALART  ot  $30 
per  weeJte  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large  commis- 
sion, to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  inventions.  Address 
iaar-6t  M.  WAGNER  &  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


T'HJBl  MARYLAND  PARMER. 


Imported  Pure  Bred  Cashmere  or 
Angora  Goats. 

S]EIL.IL.I3SrG!-  OFP^- 

A  native  of  Angora  recently  arrived  in  America  with  a 
flock  of  choice  pure  bred  CASHiMERE  GOATS,  desiring 
to  return  home,  is  selling  ott  his  stock  considerably  under 
cost  of  importation.  Address, 

A,  EUTYCHTDES, 

mar-3t  OWING'S  MILLS,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

OSAGE  ORANGE. 

A HE  AW  Stock  of  one  and  two  year  old  planls 
of  extra  quality  and  at  low  price,  by 
LUKENS  PEIRCE, 
It  Coatesville,  P.i. 

P.  K  PHOENIX, 

BLOOMINGTON  NURSEBY,  ILL., 

1,000,000  APPLE  ROOTGRAFTS  best  quality  and  sorts 
2,000,000  OSAGE  HEDGE  PLANTS,  extra,  10,000  $15. 
100  BUSHELS  BEST  APPLE  SEED,  $10  per  busheL 
500  BUSHELS  EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES  $1.25  per 
bushel. 

600  ACRES!  FRUIT,  SH.ADE,  EVERGREEN  TREES, 
Ail  dizes,  Best  Quality,  Low  Prices. 

Flower  and  Veffetable  Seeds,  Roses,  Green- 
bouse  Plants,  Finest  Collection. 

Ql^New  Descriptive  Catalogue,  10  cents  ;  Seed  and  Plant 
Catalogues,  for  Stamp,    Wholesale  Price  List,  Free. 
Address  as  above.  ieb-2t. 


SEED  OATS! 

Prime  and  Pure  as  Eepresented. 

Put  up  in  good  3  Bushel  Sacks  free  of  charge, 
and  delivered  in  lots  to  suit,  at  either  my  farm  at 
0 wing's  Mills,  Biltimore  County,  or  at  Seed  Store 
of  J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON,  28  South  Calvert  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

100  Bushels  Pure  R AMSDELL  NORWAY  OATS, 
36  lbs.  to  bushel,  at  $4  00 

200  Bushels  WHITE  ENGLISH  BARLEY  OATS, 
45  lbs.  to  bushel,  at  $2  00. 

500  Prime  Heavy  BLACK  OATS  35  lbs.  to 
bushel,  at  $1.00. 

These  are  an  Extra  Prime  OATS  of  last  year's 
crop.  F.  H.  GRUPY, 

Owing' s  Mills, 
feb-2t  Balto.  Co.,  Md. 


IROIff  AlffD  WIRS 

Iron  Ox  Hurdle  Fence,  Iron  Sheep  Hurdle  Fence, 
Wire  Webbing  for  Sheep  and  Poultry  Yards,  Iron 
I'arm  Gates,  Guards  for  Stable  Divisions,  Store 
Fronts,  Factories,  &c.,  Tree  Guards,  ORNAMEN- 
TAL WIRE  WORK  for  Porches,  Green  Houses, 
&c.;  WIRE  RAILING  for  Cottage,  Garden  and 
Cemetery  enclosures:  Mosquito  Netting  and  every 
variety  of  WIRE  WORK,  Every  informa- 

tion furnished  by  manufacturers. 

M.  WALKER  &  SONS, 

feb-ly     No.  805  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  EOOHESTER 


The  Best  Ventilated  Basket  yet  Offered. 


Fruit  l*ii.k:^  w>-ll,  carries  ->ve!l  aiiil  sells  well 
tuom. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  fruit  growing  sectioo, 
Send  for  circulars  to  the  General  Agents. 

COLLINS,  GEDDES  &  CO,, 
ieb-.tf  Moorestown,  N.J. 


GET  THE  BEST. 

Webster's  Unatifidged  Dictionary. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries. 
3000  Engravings  ;   1840  Pages  Quarto.   Price  $12. 

A  necessity  to  every  intelligent  family,  student,  teacher 
and  professional  man.  What  library  is  complete  without 
the  best  English  Dictionary  ? 

"GET  THE  BEST." 

"All  young  persons  should  have  a  standard 

DICTIONARY 

at  their  elbows.  And  while  you  are  about  it,  get  the  best  ; 
that  Dictionary  is 

NOAH  WEBSTER'S. 

The  great  work  unabridged.  If  you  are  too  poor,  save  the 
amount  from  off  your  back,  to  put  it  info  your  head." — 
Phrenological  Journal. 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

The  work  is  really  ft  gem  of  o  Z>ic<ionaru,  just  the  thing 
for  the  million. — American  Educational  Monthly. 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass, 
june-tf  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


SLOW  HORSES  MADE  FAST  and  Fast  Hobses 
Made  Faster.—A  complete  and  practical  guide  for  in- 
creasing speed,  including  the  secrets "  sold  at  high 
prices,  exposure**  of  falacious  theories  and  faulty  appli- 
ances. With  full  and  reliable  expose  of  the  secrets  and 
tricks  of  jockeys,  and  much  other  matter  invaluable  to  all 
who  have  anytning  to  do  with  horses.   Numerous  engrav- 

"  A  aeries  of  very  interesting  and  instructive  articles." — 
ROBERT  BONNER  in  New  York  Ledger. 
Only  Fifty  cents  of  booksellers  or  by  mail. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st ,  N.  Y. 


Every  description  of  JOB  PRINTING  neat- 
ly, executed  at  this  office. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


fif £lE8¥tifi  ft  IftllE; 


The  following  extracts  are  from  the  testimony,  taken  under  oath,  in  a  recent  case  pend- 
ing before  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  upon  the  actual  merits  of  the 

GROYER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE, 

and  its  relative  merits  as  compared  with  other  machimes : 


Mrs.  Dr.  McCready,  says  : 

"I  have  used,  for  nine  yeare,  a  Grovkr  &  Baker  Ma- 
CHfNE,  and  upon  it  I  have'done  all  kin.ds  of  family  sewing 
fer  the  house,  for  my  children  and  husband,  besides  a  ^eat 
deal  of  fancy  M-ork,  as  braiding,  quilting,  and  embroider- 
ing. During  all  that  time  my  machine  has  never  needed 
repair,  except  when  I  had  the  tension  altered,  and  it  is  as 
good  now  as  it  was  the  firstday  I  bought  it." 

"I  am  acquainted  with  the  work  of  all  the  principal  ma- 
chines, including  Wheeler  &  Wilson's,  Finkle  &  Lyon's. 
Wilcox  &  Gibb's,  Ladd  &  Webster's,  the  Florence'  ma- 
chines, and  Sloat's  machines,  besides  a  number  of  ten- 
dollar  ones  ;  and  I  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  to  them  all, 
because  I  consider  the  stitch  more  elastic.  I  have  work 
now  in  the  house  that  was  doue  nine  years  ago,  which  is 
!?tiJl  good  ;  and  I  have  never  iound  any  of  my  friends  who 
have  used  the  other  machines  able  to  say  the  same  thing 

Mrs.  Dr.  Whiting  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the 
superiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  machines  over  all  others  : 

"The  elasticity  of  the  stitch,  and  ripping  when  it  is  re- 
quired; and  also  the  stitch  fastening  itself,  as  you  leave  off; 
and  also,  the  machine  may  be  used  for  embroidering  pur- 
poses ;  and  therein  consists  the  superiority  over  other  ma- 
chines. 

"The  stitch  will  not  break  when  stretched,  as  the  others 
do,  and  neither  does  it  draw  the  work. 

"I  find  this  stitch  will  wear  as  long  as  the  garments  do — 
outwear  the  garments,  in  fact. 

"I  can  use  it  from  the  thickest  woolen  cloth  to  Nansook 
musUn." 

Mrf .  Alice  B.  Whipple,  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whipple,  Sec- 
retai  j  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  testifies : 

Q.  As  the  result  of  your  observation  and  experience, 
what  machine  do  you  think  best  as  a  general  family  in- 
strument ? 

A.  The  Grover  ft  Baker,  decidedly. 

Q.  State  the  reasons,  such  of  them  as  occur  to  you,  for 
this  ©pinion. 

A.  I  think  the  stitch  is  a  stronger  stitch  than  that  of  any 
other  machine  I  have  used,  and  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
simple  in  its  management  than  other  machines;  one  great 
advantage  is  the  ease  with  which  the  seam  is  ripped  when 
necessary  to  do  so;  and  I  think  that  the  work,  by  an  experi- 
enced person,  on  a  Grover  &  Baker  machine,  is  better  than 
the  work  by  such  person  on  any  other  machine ;  it  re- 
nuires  more  skill  to  work  other  machines  than  the  Grover 
&  Baker. 

Mrs.  General  Euel  says  she  prefers  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  over  aU  others. 

"On  account  of  its  durability  of  work,  elasticity  of  stitch 
and  strength  of  stitch.   It  never  rips. 

"It  is  preferred  over  all  others ;  it  is  very  easy  in  its 
movements,  and  very  easily  adjusted,  and  very  simple  in 
its  construction. 

"We  can  accomplish  more  in  one  week,  by  this  sewing 
machine,  than  we  can  in  a  month  by  hand-sewing." 

Mrs.  Dr.  AVatts,  says : 

"  I  have  had  several  years'  experience  with  a  Gro- 
ver &  Baker  machine,  which  has  given  me  great  satisfac- 
tion.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  makes  a  strong  elastic 

Send  for  a  Circular. 


stitch  ;  it  is  very  easily  kept  in  order,  and  worked  withou 
much  fatigue,  which  I  think  is  a  very  great  recommenda- 
tion. I  am  not  very  familiar  with  any  other  marhine,  ex- 
cept a  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  which  I  have  had.  I  think  the 
Grover  and  Baker  machine  is  more  easily  managed,  and 
less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  I  preter  the  Grover  &  Ba- 
ker, decidedly." 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Spooner,  says : 

"I  answer  conscientiously,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best,  al! 
things  considered,  of  any  that  I  have  known. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  simple  and  easily  learned  ; 
the  sewing  from  the  ordinary  spool  is  a  great  advantage  ; 
the  stitch  is  entirely  reliable.  It  does  ordinary  work  beau- 
tifully, and  the  embroidery  stitch.  It  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  operates  very  easily.  I  suppose  I  can  mm 
it  all  up  by  saying  it  is  a  perfect  machine. 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  compare  the  work  with  that  of 
other  machines.  The  result  was  always  favorable  to  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machine." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Andrews,  testifies : 

"I  prefer  it  to  all  other  machines  I  have  known  anything 
about,  for  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  it  operates 
and  is  managed  ;  for  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  stitch  ; 
the  ease  with  which  the  work  can  be  ripped,  if  desiredj 
and  still  retain  its  strength  when  the  thread  is  cut,  or  ac- 
cidentally broken ;  its  adaptation  to  different  kinds  of 
work,  from  fine  to  coarse,  without  change  of  needle  or 
tension." 

Mrs.  Maria  J.  Keane,  of  the  house  of  NataiiC;  Tilman  s 
Co.,  says : 

"Our  customers  all  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  machine , 
for  durability  and  beauty  of  stitch." 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Croly,  ("Jenny  June,")  says: 

*'I  prefer  it  to  any  machine.  I  like  the  Grover  &.  Baker 
machine  in  the  first  place,  because  if  I  had  any  other  I 
should  still  want  a  Grover  &  Baker  ;  and,  having  a  Grover 
&  Baker,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  all  the  rest.  It  does  a 
greater  variety  of  work,  and  it  is  easier  to  learn  than  sny 
other.  I  like  the  stitch  because  of  its  beauty  and  strength 
and  because,  although  it  can  be  taken  out,  it  don't  rip,  not, 
even  by  cutting  every  other  stitch." 

The  foregoing  testimony  establishes  beyond  question  : 

1.  The  great  simplicity  and  ease  of  management  of  the 
Grover  '&  Baker  machines. 

2.  That  they  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

3.  That  a  greater  variety  of  work  can  be  done  with  them 
than  with  other  machines. 

4.  That  the  elasticity  of  the  stitch  causes  the  work  to  last 
longer,  look  neater,  and  wear  better,  than  work  done  on 
other  machines. 

5.  That  the  facility  with  which  any  part  of  the  seam 
can  be  removed  when  desired  is  a  great  advantage. 

6.  That  the  seam  will  retain  its  strength  even  when  cu 
or  broken  at  intervals. 

7.  That,  besides  doing  all  varieties  of  work  done  by  other 
sewing  machines,  these  machines  execute  beautiful  em- 
broidery. 

Over  one  hundred  other  witnesses  in  the  case  above  re- 
ferred to  testified  to  the  superiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machines  in  the  points  named  in  substantially  the  same 
language,  and  thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  from 
parts  of  the  world,  stating  all  the  same  facts. 
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A  ]y£W  BOOK 


COMPLETE  MANURE, 

MANUFACTURED 

HENRY  BOWER,  Chemist, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MADE  FROM 

Super- Phosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  ar<d  Potash. 

WAKRANTKI)  FKPJB  FROM   A UULTERATJON. 

This  manure  contains  aii  the  eleroenis  lo  prodiice 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  is  highly  recotonjended 
lij  all  who  used  it,  also  by  distinguished  chfmists 
who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  its  qualities. 

Packed  in  Bags  of  200  lbs.  each. 
DIXON,  SHARPLESS  &  CO., 
AGENTS, 

39  South  Water  &  40  South  Delaware  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

FOB   SALE  BV 

WILLIAM  REYNOLDS, 

79  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 
For  inforoiation,  address  Henry  Bower,  Philadel- 
phia, aug-tf 


A  SPECIALTY ! 


Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cur- 
rants, Strawberries,  Grape- 
v'nes,  Conover'sCo'ossal 
Asparagus. 

Heud  for  Price  List,  and  address 

mar  2t  Carroll  P.  0.,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

HOWELL'S  POINT 

FRUIT  FARM  M  NURSFRIfS.j 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  130,000  i 
PEACH  TREES  of  standard  varieties  —  | 
Also,  Dwarf  and  Standard  PEAR  TREES  \ 
and  A  PPLE  TREES  by  the  quantity.  ! 
150,000  RASPBERRY  and  BLACK-' 
BERRY  Plants;  20,000  GRAPE  VINES; 
Asparagus,  Osage  Orange,  and  all  kinds  of 
Nijrppr^  ptopk  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

N.  BARNARD, 

^5)7  91*  still  Pond,  K^nt  Qounty,  Md, ! 


TREATISE  ON  HEDGING. 

AHISTOKYOF  HEDGING,  giving  a  complete  theory  of 
its  culture.  The  nature  of  the  osage  orange  as  a  hedge 
))lrtnt  lor  ditferent  soils  and  climates-  economy  to  far- 
meis — farmer's  accouutf?,  giving  the  laws  in  regaid  to 
hedging  in  diti'erent  States. 

The  work  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  page?, 
on  heavy  paper,  in  new  type,  and  is  appropriately  iliuR- 
trated  with  numerous  engravings.  It  has  a  general  Intro- 
duction, and  treats  of  the  following  subjects  under  respec- 
tive headings  :  The  Great  Value  of  Fencing  ;  Waste  Land 
of  our  Country  ;  Economy  and  Protection  ;  Cost ;  Climate; 
Protection  of  Crops;  Failures;  Cultivation;  English  Us- 
age ;  How  to  Soak  the  Seed  ;  How  to  Plant  the  Seed  ;  Pre- 
paring  the  Ground  ;  Resetting  the  Plant;  Its  culture  the 
First  year;  Second  year's  Management;  Third  Yeai's 
Culture;  How  to  Trim;  Fourth  year's  Trimming  and 
Culture  ;  Checking  the  growth  ;  Boot  Pruning ;  Orchard 
Grass  and  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  Culture  ;  Evergreens,  how 
to  set  them  and  when  to  trim;  Faimeis'  Accounts,  how 
kept,  etc.,  etc. 
Price,  ^2  00;  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  N.  F.  LEWIS,  Publisher, 

113  Madison  st.,  Chicago. 

To  nny  one  sending  us  Fouk  New  Subscribers  to  the 
MARYLAND  FARMER,  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  a  copy 
of  this  Vfiluable  Treatise,  postage  free. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

The  subscribers  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
public  lo  their  old  and  well  known  Establishment 
of  forty  Tears'  standing.  It  now  includes  more 
GENUINE  AND  RARE  PLANTS  than  any  other 
in  the  country,  and  annually  introducing  all  new 
Plants  worthy  ot  notice. 

The  collection  of  NbW  EVERGREENS,  culti- 
vated  in  pols,  direct  from  Japan,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  country — having  a  large  stock  on  hand, 
with  everything  mostly  in  the  trade,  at  the  lowest 
rate. 

BOUQUETS  and  CUT  FLOWERS  lo  order. 

Plants  for  Decorating  Purposes,  and  Dtsigrs, 
with  vases,  put  np  in  the  best  style. 

N.  B. — Grounds  laid  out  and  embellished  in  a 
modern  style,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

All  orders  punctually  attended  to  by  applying  to 

JOHi\  FEAST  &  SO.\S,  Florists, 
295  Lexington  Street, 

llAL.TllUORfi:,  AID. 

Catalogues  in  Spring.  jan-tt 


1871.     EMPLOYMENL  1871. 

THJfi  very  Best  UKIl^DKK  for  MOWERS  and 
KiQ.\L'te.K!»  and  all  Edge  Tools,  is  our  improved 
KMKKT  C;iRliKUKK  lor  1871.  It  grinds  exactly  truf, 
cuts  very  fast,  turns  easily,  and  is  light,  durable  and 
cheap.  Evfi-y  F.ariner  wlJl  linve  It.  QQ~\^l\Ki 
AUKIVTS  WAITED  everywhere.  For  very  llb- 
tral  tcriuti,  addnss 

It  E.  G.  STOKES.  Anl>urw,  X.  T. 

$732  IOI^YT 

Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silvfk's  Patent  Bboom  — 
100,000  in  use.  Recommended  by  Horace  Gredy  and  Ameru 
can  Agriculiurist.  One  county  lor  each  Agent.  Friceg  rj, 
duced.   C.  A.  CLEGG  &  PO..  .New  York,  or  Chicago,  111. 
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Holbrookes  Patent  Swivel  Plows, 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  HilL 

"WON  THK 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

at  N.Y.  State  Trial, 
1870,  for  Plowing 

Sod  &  Stubble 

They  leave  no  dead  farrows  nor  ridges,  but  an 
even  surface  for  the  Mower,  Tedder  and  Rake.— 
Clear  and  pulverize  thoroughly.  Eight  sizes. 
Changeable  Mould  Boards  for  sod  and  stubble.— 
Self-adjusting,  self-clearing  hingred  cutters. 

Our  LAND8IDB  Plow,  won  4  Gold  Medals  at  Na- 
tional Trial,  1867,  for  Sod  Stubble  and  Trench 
Plowing. 

Holbrookes  Regulator 

Seed  Drill  and  Cultivator, 


Send 
for 
^Circular 

Won  the^igbest  Prize  at  N.Y.  State  Trial,1870. 

Sows,  with  regularity,  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Tur- 
nip, Parsnip,  Round  Spinach,  Sorghum,  Broom 
Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  &c.  The  seed  conductor  being 
BNAMKLLKD  WHITE,  shows  the  Seed  as  it  drops. 

CULTIVATOR  weeds  between  rows  8  to  14 
inches  wide.    Manufactured  and  sold  by 


jan-3t 


F.  F.  HOLBEOOK  &  CO. 

Boston,  MiSS. 


FRUIT  RECORDER  and 
-    COTTAGE  GARDENER. 

I7«NLARGED,  1871,  to  16  pagee,  at  $1  per  year.  All  we 
jjask  is  for  you  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Paper,  (which  we 
aend/ree  to  all  applicants,)  anU  let  it  speak  for  itself.  Tho 
Premiums  that  we  ofier  in  Plants  and  Flowers  to  those  get- 
ting up  Clubs,  would  cost  you  as  much  at  any  responsible 
Nursery  as  we  charge  for  the  paper.  Show  Bills,  Sample 
Copy,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to 

A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.Y. 


WM.  P.  TONEY. 

No.  Zi  SOUTH  sr.,  BALTIMORE,  MI>. 

Personal  and  prompt  attention  given  to  Analyses  of  Gu- 
anos, Tests  of  Commercial  Articles,  Assays  of  Ores,  ko.. 

Ot^Refers,  by  permission,  to  Dr.  Thos.  Antiseil,  Chief 
Chemist  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dr.  B.  F.  Craig,  Chief  Chemist  Surgeon  General's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C  ;  Prof,  William  E.  Akin,  Professor  ol 
Chemistry,  University  of  Maryland.  jan-ly. 


SAUL'S  NURSERIES, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  undersisned  offers  an  extensive  general  Nur- 
sery Stock  of  finest  quality  and  at  moderate  rates. 

FRUIT  TREES. — Pears  (Standard  and  Dwarf,) 
Apples,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Apricots,  &c.,  fine  trees, 
cheap . 

GRAPE  VINES.— A  large  stock  of  the  standard 
kinds  for  vineyard  planting,  with  all  the  new  va- 
rieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  &c.,  in  great  variety.  Aspara- 
gus, Rhubarb,  Roots,  &c. 

ROSES. — Ail  the  new  varieties  of  '70,  and  the 
best  of  former  years. 

EVERGREENS.— Norway  Spruce,  Silver  Fir, 
Austrian  and  Scotch  Pines,  and  a  large  stock  of 
small  sizes  suitable  for  Nurserymen. 

My  new  Catalogues  of 

New  and  Rare  Plants 
will  be  ready  about  February  1st,  containing  a 
beautiful  colored  plate  of  two  fine  new  Geraniums 
("Goleshill  and  Lady  Edith," )  mailed  free  to  all  my 
customers;  to  others,  price  10  cents,  or  a  plain  copy 
to  all  free. 

JOHN  SAUL, 
feb'2t  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

EMPLOYMENT  for  ALL. 

fl»Qn  SAIiARY  PKR  WEEK,  and  expenses,  paid 
<POv/  Agents,  to  sell  our  new  and  useful  discoveries, 
Address  B.  SWEET  &  CO-,  Marshall,  Mich.  it 


Orders 


are  solicited 
for 


Improved 


T  \xTr^  Q't"/^r>lr  of  every  variety.  Parties  desiring 
AJlVC  OLUV/JSl  to  purchase  any  Pure  Bred  (or 
grade)  Cattle,  SUeep,  Pigs  or  Poultry,  can  do  so 
from  us. 


R.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 

^REHOUSE, 

New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 
/Box  376.\    189  and  191 
V  P.  0.  )     Water  St., 
jan-3t 

The  Place  to  Advertise. 


Dealers  in  Machinery,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Fertilizers,  &c.,  who  seek  Georgia  and  Alabama 
trade  will  find  the 

lAEMER  AND  AETISAN, 

(An   Illustrated.  Weekly  Joiarnal,) 

A  capital  advertising  medium.  Several  thousand 
extra  copies  will  be  distributed  at  the  various  South- 
ern Fairs  in  October  and  November. 

S.  A.  ATKINSON,  Pub'r, 

ATHENS,  GA. 

FOR  SALE. 


SHORT  HORN  BULLS,  COWS  AND  HEIFERS, 
the  get  of  Climax  5453,  4th  Duke  of  Geneva  "TSSI, 
Plantagenet  8795,  Radical  8886,  &c.  Catalogues 
on  application. 

CHAS.  E.  COFFIN, 
jan-3t       ]\lQ!rkirk,  Prince  George's  Co.,  Md. 


SPIKIT  MYSTERIES.— Marvelous  Feats  of  the 
Davenport  Brotliers,  &c.,  fully  exposed  and  ex- 
plained in  Hanet's  Jouknal,  of  any  newsdealer,  or  Six 
Months  on  Trial  to  any  nevo  subscriber  only  85  cts 


Book  and  Job  Printing  of  gvery  description 
neatly  execute^,  -  -  s   ^     -  ' 
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THE 

Practical  Planter 

A  MONTHLY 
EDITED  BY 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


1  copj...  =  50 

5  copies  6  25 

10  copies...........  10  00 

(Specimen  copies  .scut  free  on  applica- 
U'-m.  jan-4t 


GREGORY'S 


GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


Haviu^  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash, 
xMarblehead  Mamraoth  Cabbagre,  Mexican  Swf^et 
Corn,  Phinney's  Watermelon,  Brown's  New  Dwarf 
Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce,  and  other 

NE  W  A ND  VA L  UA BLE  VEGETABLES, 
with  the  return  of  another  season  T  am  again  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  of  the  purest  quality.  My  Annual 
Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all. 
My  customers  of  last  year  will  receive  it  without 
writing  for  it.  It  abounds  in  fine  engravings,  maoy 
of  which  were  taken  from  photographs  of  the  vege- 
tables themselvfs.  It  has  not  only  ail  novelties, 
but  all  the  standard  vegetables  of  the  farm  and 
garden,  (over  one  hundred  of  which  are  of  my 
own  growing,)  and  a  carefully  selected  list  ot  Flow- 
er Seeds. 

All  ray  seed  is  sold  under  three  warrants — Isf, 
That  all  money  sent  shall  reach  me.  2d,  That  all 
seed  ordered  shall  reach  the  purchaser.  3j,  That 
my  seeds  shall  be  fresh,  and  true  to  name.  I  invite 
all  to  send  for  catalogues,  both  for  themselves  and 
their  friends. 

JAMP:S  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
jan  4t  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 


Is  ouc  of  Ihe  oldest  Agricultural  journals  in  the  country.  Always  well  sustained,  it 
IP  now  more  valuable  than  ever,  having  in  its  Editorial  corps  some  of  the  first  talent  in 
the  country,  and  valuable  correspondence  from  Maine  to  Texas. 

A  novel  feature,  meeting  with  great  popularity,  is  the  monthly  publication  of  a 

VALUABLE  SERIES  OF  MAPS 

of  the  Counties  of  Virginia.  These  Maps  are  prepared  by  that  celebrated  Civil  Engineer, 
Maj.  Jed.  Ilotchkiss,  and  are  the  admiration  of  ail  who  sec  them.  This  enterprise  gives 
to  the  subscribers  of  the  Southern  Planter  and  Fanner  MORE  MONEY  A'ALUE  than 
any  other  journal  published  in  the  United  States. 

Subscription  ^2  a  year,  sfrictli/  in  advance.    Liberal  terms  to  agents. 

Address, 

FERGUSSON  &  RADY, 

Publishers  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer, 
»«  PIQHMQNP,  VA, 


ffi^  MARYLANI)  MMEfe. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Mauiifactiirers  and  Dealer$^  in 

OIC01T08AL  iPLlENTS 

AND  MACHINERY, 

NO.  145  WEST  PRATT  STREET, 


OPPOSITE  THE  MALTBY  HOUSE, 


3i:t> 


Keep  constantij  on  Land  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  everything  usually  found  in  an 
Agricultural  Store,  as  a  part  of  which  we  mention, 

Plows  of  every,  kind  ussd  to  any  extent  In  the  South, 


Harrows, 
Cultivators, 

Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines, 
Corn  and  Cob  Crushers, 
Vegetable  Cutters, 
Chain  Pumps, 

Clothes  Washers  and  Wringers, 

Churns, 

Store  Trucks, 

Cider  and  Wine  Mills, 

Hominy  Mills, 

Grrindstones, 

Axes,  Shovels, 


Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  of  a  varie- 
ty of  patterns. 
Corn  Shellers, 
Hay  Cutters, 
Hydraulic  Rams, 
Stump  Pullers, 
Smut  Machines, 
Apple  Parers, 
Horse  Hay  Rakes, 
Farm  Bells, 
Hay  Presses, 
Hoes,  Rakes, 
Wheelbarrows,  &c. 


Eseelsior  Reaper  and  Mower,  Grant's  Celebrated  Grain  Cradles,  Dunn  Edge 
Tool  Co.'s  Scythes,  Eagle  Wheel  Rake,  American  Sorgho 
Machinery,  &c. 

And  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

HOITMMBT  EdCKlWM  WHllf  FlI. 

Sole  Agents  for  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for 

THE  SPRAGUE  MOWING  MACHINE, 

The  most  perfect  Mower  in  nse.  [Price  SlOO. 

jan-tf 


ffiJi  MARYLAND  ^AitMfefi. 


PITS!   FRUITS!  FRUITS! 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 


Pure  Blood  Short  Horn,  (Durham,)  Devon,  Al- 
derney  and  Ayrshire  Calves,  Merino,  Southdov^n 
and  Cotswold  Sheep,  Cashmere  Goats,  Imported 
Suffolk,  Essex,  Berkshire  and  Sefton  Pigs  and  all 
Choice  Breeds  of  Poultry  for  sale. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

Address,  N.  P.  BOYElI  &  CO. 

oct-3t  Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1871. 


The  First  Edition  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Thousand  copies  of  VICK'S  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  and  FLORAL  GUIDE, 
is  published  and  ready  to  send  out — 100  pages,  and 
an  Engraving  of  almost  every  desirable  Flower  and 
Vegetable.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted 
paper,  illustrated  with  Three  Hundred  fine  Wood 
Engravings  and  Two  beautiful 

COLORED  PIi4TES. 

The  moot  beautiful  and  the  most  instructive  Flo- 
ral Guide  published.  A  GERMAN  EDITION  pub- 
lished, in  all  other  respects  similar  to  the  English. 

Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1870,  a8  rapidly 
BB  possible,  without  application.  Sent  to  all  oth- 
ers who  order  them  for  TEN  CENTS,  which  is  not 
half  the  cost.  Address, 

JAMES  VICK, 
jttn-3t  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LEACHED  ASHES! 
LEACHED  ASHES!! 

6000  to  10,000  Bushels  Leached  Ashes,  for  sale  by 
JAMES  WEBB, 
Soap  and  Candle  Factory, 
Corner  Chew  and  Ensor  Streets, 
mar-tf  Baltimore,  Wd. 

Watchmaker  and  Jeweler's  Manual,  S.'ic.;  Soapmaker'a 
Manual,  '25c.;  Horeshoer's  Manual.  25c.  All  practical 
book3  lor  practical  men.  Sold  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  by 
mail,  poRt  paid,  on  receipt  uf  price  by  JESSE  HANEY  k 
Oo.,  119  Na-iSHU-st.,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Trees  for  Orchard  Planting, 
Dwarf  Trees  for  the  Garden, 
Small  Fruits  for  Everybody, 
Grape  Vines  for  Arbors  &  Trellises. 

Ornament!  Ornament!  Ornament! 

Shade  Trees  for  the  Lavm  and  Street. 
Evergreens  for  Cemeteries  and  Private  Grounds. 
Vines  and  Climbers  for  covering  walls,  ^c. 

Shrubbery  and  Roses  for  Adornment. 

A  full  line  of  stock  in  every  department. 
New  Trade  List  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent 
to  all  applicants. 

HOOPES  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 

Cherry  Bill  Nurseries, 
feb  2t.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

PATTERSON  DEVONS.  ' 


Having  become  the  owner  by  par- 
^S^^l  chase  of 'the  celebrated  "Devon  Herd" 
__JjCS3.bred  and  owned  by  the  late  George 
Patterson,  deceased,  of  Spring6eld,  Maryland,  I 
now  offer  sale  YOUNG  BULLS  and  HEIFERS  pf 
from  8  months  to  2^  years  old,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  give  satisfaction  to  all  purchasers.  For  further 
information,  address 

S.  T.  C.  BROWN, 
feb-3.*  Sykesvilie,  Md- 


Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

JOHN  SAUL, 


Offers  for  Spring  trade  a  general  assortment  of 
Fresh  and  Genuine  Garden  and  Flower  Steds,  which 
are  of  the  very  finest  quality.  His  long  practical 
experience  as  a  seedsman  fully  warrant  him  in  say- 
ing that  there  are  no  Superior  Seeds  in  the  market, 

FLOWER  SEEDS.— He  has  saved  with  great 
care,  as  heretefore,  from  bis  rich  collection  of  Bed- 
ding Plants,  the  following,  among  other  valuable 
Seeds :  New  Zonale  Geranium ;  Golden  Brcnxe 
Geranium;  Verb€7ia  ;  I'trevnial  Phlcx :  Coleus  ; 
Double  J'ortulaccos ;  Double  Zinnias ;  Ciianthui 
Danyrierii,  ^c,  with  ail  the  novelties  from  Eng 
land  and  tlie  Continent,  viz  :  Finest  German  Asters  ; 
English  Pansy  ;  Cineraria;  Calceolaria  ;  ^-c,  ^e. 

Garden  Seeds,  (except  Peas,  Beans,  &c,,)  and 
Flower  Seeds  forwarded  by  mail  at  Catalogue 
prices. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 
621  7 lb  St.,  opposite  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 
feb-2t  Washington,  D.  C 


psr  Book  and  Job  Printing  of  every  descrlplioo 
exj^uted  at  this  office. 


THE  ilAKYLANB  FARMEK. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

RELIABLE  FERTILIZERS. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

N-Q.  145  WEST  PR^TT  STREET, 

SOLE  MANUFACTUEEES  OF 

THE  mmm  m 

Super-Phosphate. 

 :o:  

THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  KNOWN ! 


Price  Reduced  to  $52  Per  Ton  of  2000  Pounds. 

 _:o:  

PURE  GROUND  BONE— $40  per  2000  lbs. 
PURE  BONE  MEAL— $47  per  2000  lbs. 
PREPARED  LAND  PLASTER— 11.75  per  bbl.  of  320  lbs, 
PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

MEXICAN  and  NAVASSA  GUANOES, 
Fine  Ground  S.  Carolina  Bone  Phosphate, 
LAND  SALT, 

LIME,  SULPHURIC  ACID. 
AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS. 
A  stock  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 
TERMS  CASH- 

Our  Fertilizer  Manual  containing  Testimonials,  Analysis  and  most  valuable  in^ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  application  of  manures,  will  be  promptly  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  iSeeds,  Fertilizers,  &c. 

145.  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


(THE  MAftYLANB  FAilMEK. 


BONE 


The  sabciCiiber  has  just  erected  at  bis  farm,  near 
the  city,  the  most  improved  machinery  for  making 

BONE  DUST, 

And  is  now  ready  to  fill  orders  for  any  quantity, 
which  will  be  delivered  at  the  shortest  notice.  The 
Bone  Dust  will  be  finer  than  any  heretofore  made  by 
him,  (no  chemical  process  resorted  to, )  enabling  the 
fnrruer  or  planter  to  sow  it  with  the  Drill. 

Mr.  SAHUEI.  SAXDS, 

Well  known  to  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  the  tormer  editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer and  Mural  Register,  will  have  charge  of  his  of- 
tice,  No.  63  S.  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt,  and  will 
be  happy  to  receive  the  visits  or  orders  of  his  old 
friends. 

$45  PER  TON,  put  in  new  bags.  No  charge  for 
bags.  Farmers  and  others  are  invited  to  visit  my 
works.  1  have  nothing  to  conceal.  My  men  have 
nothing  nice  to  perform,  therefore  I  have  no  ''non 
admittance"  signs  on  my  premises.  Persons  are 
free  to  examine  my  factory,  and  the  mo(his  operandi 
of  Dust-making. 

1  cannot  atibrd  to  pay  5,  10  or  20  per  cent,  to 
corami^gsion  merchants,  as  my  profits  do  not  exceed 
10  per  centc  Bone  Dust,  as  manufactured  by  me, 
is  A  ilmple^  and  its  quality  cannot  be  made  io  con- 
form to  the  price. 


JOSHUA  HORNER 


OFFICE,  C3  SOUTH  GAY  STHEET,  near  Pratt, 

Or        Cor.  Chew  and  Stirling  Sts. 
»iug-6t  BALTIiVIORE,  MD. 


BELMONT 
stock:  :e'j^:biis/l. 


I  am  breeding  thorough  bred  Horses,  the  Imported 
Percheron  Norman  Horses,  and  the  Black  Hawk 
Branch  of  the  Morgan  Siotk,  for  sale.  Also  Pure 
bred  Short  Horn  Cattle,  Chester  White  and  Albe- 
marle Improved  Swine,  (the  latter  a  cross  of  Wo- 
burn  and  Chester  Whites, )  and  Bramah  Fowls  for 
sale.  S.  W.  FICKLIX, 

june-ly  near  Charlottesville,  Va. 


RARE  CHANCE  !_HANEY'S  JOURNAL,  a  hand- 
some 16  paj^e  illustrated  family  puper,  combining  en- 
tertainment and  profit,  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  an.v«<»/)sub 
scriber  three  months  tor  the  nominal  sum  of  TEN  CEN  TS. 
E.xposure  of  Humbugs  in  every  number.  Single  copies  of 
newsdealers  only.  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  liy  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 

PAINTERS  MriiuoI,  a  complete  and  practical  guide, 
giving  best  method  and  latest  improvements  in  bouse 
painting,  sign  painting,  graining,  varnishing,  polishing, 
staining,  gilding,  glazing,  silvering,  Grecian  oil-painting, 
Chinese  painting,  Oriental  painting,  kc.  Also  principles 
of  glass  staining,  harmony  and  contrast  of  colors,  with  phi- 
losophy, theories  and  practices  of  color.  Sic.  Includes  also 
practical  paper  hanging,  bO  cts. 


PREMIUW  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 


Bred  and  For  Sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  PENN, 
^^^Send  for  a  Circular  and  Price  List. 


GEORGE  PAGE  &  CO. 

MANI  KACI  URERS  OK 

Patent  Portable  Circulur  Saw  ^.lii!;, 

stationary  and  Portable 

STEAM  ENGINES 

GRIST  M'lLLS,  &c. 
No.  5  Schroeder  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Send  for  Cdahgucs  and  Price-fA^U 

juoe-ly 

Aromatic  Vegetable  Soap. 


Fur  the  Delicate  Skin  of  Ladies  and  Children. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

HENRY  GIBSON, 

xMANUFACTDRKR  OF 

TUBULAR  DRAINS, 

IN  GLAZED  STONEWARE. 

DRAIN  TILES. 

LOCUST  POINT, 

Baltimore. 

apr-6m 


$HiE  MARYLANB  J^ARMEfe. 


TUB 

American  Stock  Journal, 

A  large  and  handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly,  containing  32 
to  40  laj  ge  Double  Column  Pages,  tilled  with  Original  mat- 
ter from  the  ablest  writers  in  the  country,  on  the  various 
subjects  connected  with  F<»rming,  Stock"  Breeding,  Wool 
Growing,  Dairying,  Poultry  Keepine,  &c.  Bound  in  hand- 
somely tinted  covers,  and  as  it  has  a  VETERIXARY  DE- 
PARTMENT under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  ablest  Pro- 
lessors  in  the  United  States,  who  answers  through  the 
JouBNAL,  free  of  charge,  a.\i  questions  relating  to  Sick,  In- 
jured or  Diseased  Horses,  Cactle,  Sheep,  Swine  or  Poultry, 
it  makes  a  very  valuable  work  for  reference,  and  an  almost 
indispensable  companion  to  all  interested  in  stock  beeed- 
iNG.  The  low  price  at  which  it  is  published  (§1.00  a  year^ 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  while  the  splendid  ix- 
DUCEMENTS  offered  to  Agents  and  Premiums  to  Sub- 
8CBIBERS  make  it  to  the  interest  of  every  Farmer  and 
Stock  Breeder  to  extend  its  circulation.  Send  Stamp  for  a 
Specimen  Copy,  large  Illustrated  Show  Bill  and  Pre- 
mium List.  Get  up  a  Club  and  obtain  one  of  the  many 
valuable  Premiums  offered,  consisting  of  Pure  Blood  Ches- 
ter White  Pigs,  Short-Horn,  Alderney,  Ayrshire  and  Devon 
Calves,  Southdown,  Cotswold  and  Merino  Sheep,  Cash- 
mere Goats,  Pure-Bred  Poultry,  Norway  Oats,  Seeds.  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  Pianos,  Watches,  Silver  Ware,  Books, 
&c.,  &c.  Specimens  free. 
Address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  Co., 

feb-3t  Publishers,  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


J.  WILKINSON, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

RURAL  ARCHITECT, 

AND 

DRAINING  AND  IRRIGATING  ENGINEER, 

OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Gratefully  acknowledges  the  liberal  patronage  given  him 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  for  the  past  twen- 
ty years,  a  continuance  of  which  he  respectfully  solicits. 

It  is  his  purpose  to  continue  to  make  Baltimore  hi*  head- 
quarters, but  he  will  promptly  respond  to  calls  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

He  will  visit  and  prospect  places  to  be  improved,  and 
will  furnish  plans  of  the  grounds,  on  which  every  leature 
of  improvement  and  decoration  will  be  located  to  a  scale, 
and  specifications  will  be  furnished,  which  will  make 
the  plans  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced  in  the  art  of 
landscaping. 

He  will  furnish  plans  and  specifications  for  Farm  Barns, 
and  all  other  Farm  Buildings,  Carriage  Houses  and  St^ble3. 
for  both  city  and  country,  Gate  Lodges,  with  his  Magic 
Gate  arrangement,  Dairies,  Ice  Houses,  with  Dairies  and 
Kelrigerators  attached,  Summer  Houses,  Graperies,  both 
heated  and  cold,  Bridges,  Bath  Houses  of  ever  description, 
&c. 

He  will  give  counsel  in  every  branch  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  has  had  a  long  and  practical  experience  having 
been  for  eight  years  the  proprietor  and  principal  of  an  Agri- 
cultural School  and  Experimental  Farm. 

He  would  invite  special  attention  to  his  plans  of  Farm 
Buildings,  for  which  he  received  the  highest  prize  ever 
awarded  in  this  country ;  also,  to  his  original  modes  of 
constructing  underdrains  and  sewers,  and  of  irrigation.  He 
will  furnish  plans  for  heating  buildings  of  any  form  or 
dimensions,  and  will  ventilate  any  cellar,  vault  or  apart- 
ment, modifying  the  ventilation  to  all  circumstances,  condi- 
tions and  purposes,  in  all  of  which  he  guarantees  satisfac- 
tion.   References  given  if  desired.  Address 

Post  Office  Box  1127,  Baltimore,  Md. 

je  tf  Office  Cor.  Charles  and  Baltimore  Sts. 


PRINDLE'S  AGRICULTURAL  STEAMER  AND  CAL- 
DRON.— By  the  use  of  Steamed  Food,  Dairymen  admit 
the  increase  of  one-third  in  milk,  and  no  waste  ot  fodder. 

A  western  house  writes  us :  "We  have  been 
using  a  No.  2  Prindle  Steamer  for  one 
month,  steaming  stuff  from  the  mill,  during 
which  time  we  have  fattened  fifty  hogs 
more  rapidly  than  any  hogs  we  have  ever 
fed  with  less  than  half  the  cost." 

The  "Frindie  Steamer"  can  be  had  from 
the  subscribers  or  from  any  responsible 
dealer  in  the  United  States.  It  is  always 
successful  when  it  has  a  good  draft,  sets 
near  the  work  to  be  done,  and  has  plenty  of 
water|at*htnd  to  wet  the  lood.  Its  safety  even  in  unskilled 
hands  is  beyond  a  doubt.  One  hundred  have  lately  been 
sold  to  a  house  in  San  Francisco. 

Prize  Essays  (a  book  of  64  pages,;  giving  full  information 
on  the  subject  of  cooked  and  cooking  food  for  stock,  are 
forwarded  post-paid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 
JAMES  C.  HAND  &  CO.,  Factors  616  Maiket  St. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  k.  CO.,  Successors  to  SAVERY 
&  CO.,  Manufacturers,  corner  of  South  Front  and  Reed 
streets.  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.  feb-2t 


New  &  Beautiful  Plants 
FOR.  isri- 

We  offer  a  very  large  stock,  comprising  all  the 
finest  noTelties  in  GREEN  HOUSE,  HOT  HOUSE 
and  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

New  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  with 
fine  Colored  Plate,  ready  Feb.  1.  To  our  custo- 
mers free  ;  to  others,  10  cents. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Established  1840.  feb-2t 


ANTED— AGENTS— To  sell  the  L.IFK  AND 
CAMPAIGNS  OP 


W 

General  R.E.  LEE, 

Bv  James  D.  McCabe,  Jr.,  of  Va. 
The  Standard  Biography  of  the  Great  Chieltain.  Its  popu- 
larity is  attested  bv  the  sale  of  over  -20,000  Copies  already. 
Send  for  Circulars.    Address  NATIONAL  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  feb-2t  sh 

Buy  your  Seeds  at  the  North 

DIRECT  FROM  THE 

Grrower. 

Descriptive     Catalogue     of    100     yarieties  of 

Garden  and  Field  Seeds, 

and  100  varieties  of 

i^otatoes. 


sent  free  to  all.  Address 


feb-3t  sh 


0.  BURRAS, 
North  Fairfield,  Ohio. 


Pomona  Iffursery. 

^  ?*oo,ooo 

Two  year  old  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  and  other 
Plants  for  sale.  Send  stamp  for  CatalogLe  of  56 
pages.    It  tells  what  and  how  to  plant. 

WM.  PARRY 
dec-4t  Cinnaminson,  N.  J, 


tHE  MARYLAND  FAIIMM. 


TO  COTTON  PLANTERS,  -^s^ 


WHANN'S 

RAW  BONE 


STANDARD  I 


WALTON,  WIIANN&C,,, 

WILMINGTON.  DEL,  i| 


llW?  JJf    FRONT  ST.V^\l-^^^^o 


DEPOTS: 


The  Great  Fertilizer  for  all  Crops. 

 0  

We  again  offer  WHANN'S  RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  to 
Cotton  Planters,  with  the  assurance  that  its  high  character  shall  be 
rigidly  maintained. 

No  other  Fertilizer  has  Equalled  it  on  the  Cotton  Crop  of  1870. 

^^^^Fg^p^f  As  an  example  of  its  value  we  refer  with  pleasure  to 
m^^^^^^^  the  experiments  of  Mr.  George  C.  Dixon,  of  Cameron, 
I  3MWB0NE  iil  Ga.,  made  durine;  1870,  in  which  the  comparative  mer- 
||||  its  of  Whann's,  and  seven  other  prominent  fertilizers, 
'  were  tested.  These  experiments  are  detailed  in  the 
Banner  of  the  South  and  Planters  Journal,^'  published 
at  Augusta,  Ga.,  November  26th,  1870.  These  differ- 
ent  fertilizers  were  used  upon  the  same  field,  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances,  a  part  of  the  field  being 
left  unmanured.  That  unmanured  produced  seed  cot- 
ton at  the  rate  of  144  lbs.  per  acre.  That  manured  with  Whann^s  Baw 
Bone  Super- Phosphate  ^produced  at  the  rate  of  81 6  Jhs,  per  acre  ! — while 
that  produced  by  the  best  of  the  competing  fertilizers  was  634  lbs.  per 
acre  !    Thus  showing  Whann's  to  be  far  ahead  of  all  its  competitors. 

Even  with  Cotton  at  the  low  price  of  15  cents  per  lb.  the  net  profit 
from  the  use  of  Whann's  was  $20.90  per  acre  ! 

We  Warrant  WHANN'S  RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  to 
he  absolutely  free  from  adulteration.  Its  standard  is  guaranteed  and  pur- 
chasers may  rely  upon  its  uniformity. 

i^^PAMPHLETS  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

WALTON,  WHANN  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

(  No.  37  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  MiL 
jast  j  No.  203  W.  Front  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

For  sale  bv  CLAGHORN,  HERRING  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Ga.  nnd  Charleston,  S.  C;  DAVANT,  WA- 
PLES-&  CO.,  Savannah,  Ga,;  ROWLETT,  TANNOR  &  CO.,  Petersburg,  Va.;  HVMAKS  &  DANCEV, 
Norfolk,  Va.;  M.  ROCNTREE  &  CO.;  Wilson,  N.  C;  TICK  &  MEBANE,  Wilmington,  N  C. 


THE  Maryland  fakmes,. 


ELASTIC  SPONGE 

MATTRESSES,  BOLSTERS,  PILLOWS, 

Cliixroli,  CaxT-iag-e  and.  Cliaii'  Ctisliions, 

Soft,  Cool,  Clean,  Durable,  Economical,  Comfortable  and  free  from  the  unhealthy  odor  of  Hair 
and  Feathers. 

Call  and  Ilxaniilie  these  Goods,  or  send  for  Pamphlet  of  strong  Testimonials  and 
Price  List.    Jl^hOG^h  AGENTS  wanted  in  every  City  and  Town. 

NOYES  &  BEOWN,  General  Agents  Elastic  Sponge  Goods, 
^    ja-3t  34  Xortb  Howard  Street,  Baltimore. 

2,000  BARRELS 

Best  Nova  Scotia  Ground  Plaster, 

Just  arrived  and  for  sale  by 

E.  WHITMAN  Sc  SONS, 

ISTo.  145  West  PHiLTT  STKEET, 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 


PORTLAND  PLASTER  MILLS. 

Put  up  in  good,  tight  Barrels  of  320  pounds  each. 

I?i-ice   ^l.TS  Fer  Barrel. 

PURE  GROUND  BONE. 

Price  $40  per  2000  lbs.,  in  Barrels. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 
No.  145  WEST  PKATT  STREET, 

iaar-5f  BALTIMOHE,  MD, 


THE  MARYLAND  J'AHMER. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works, 


YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Manager  and  Proprietor. 


AGRICULTURAL  STEELS. 

Cultivator  Teeth,  hardened  steel,  Shovel  Plow  Blades, 


The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  United 

States.   It  is  furnished  Avith  improved  Machinery,  Foun-  „  i  T^•  i  o 

dry,  Forging  Rooms,  Planing  and  Sawing  Mills,  Lumber   Cotton  Scrapers,  Improved  D  ckson  Cotton  Sweeps, 
\  ird,  &c.,  complete  within  itself.    We  aresituated  among  \      of  oest  Steel,  made  expressly  for  my  use. 
the  great  Iron,  Coal  and  Lumber  fields,  which  form  the 
basis  of  all  manufacturing;  and  I  would  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  advantages,  confident 
of  meriting  an  extended  patronage. 
The  following  are  among  my  specialities: 

PLOWS. 


Pelton  Triple  Geared  Horse  Powers. 

This  celebrated  Horse  Power  is  fast  taking  precedence 
wherever  introduced;  it  is  more  economical,  durable  and 
lighter  of  draft  than  any  other.  I  make  all  sizes  from  two 
to  ten  horse. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Of  all  sizes,  for  both  Gear  and  Belt. 
RAILWAY  HORSE  P0\\  ERS  with  SEPARATORS. 

FARQUHAR'S  SEPARATOR. 

From  two  to  ten  Horse  Power;  simple,  strong  and  dura- 
ble.  Turbine  Water  Wheels,  Mill  Gearing,  Plow  Iioiia 

Shovel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Sulkie  Plows  and  Castings,  &c. 

Made  of  the  best  White  Oak,  or  Refined  Iron  Beams,  with  PLOW  HANDLES, 

hardened  Steel  Shovels,  Plain  or  Reversible.  having  improved  Blanchard  machinery  for  the  manufac 

KEYSTONE  CORN  PLANTER,  with  PHOSPHATE  ture  of  Plow  Handles  upon  an  extensive  scale,  I  can  sup- 
ATTACHMENT,  works  perfectly  with  any  size  Corn  and  ply  first  quality  Handles,  side  bent  to  order  tor  any  pattern 
any  pulverized  Fertilizer.  j  of  plow. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


Polished,  Hardened  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Farquhar's 
Cast  Steel  Model  Plow,  one  and  two  horse,  warranted  in 
any  soil,  and  under  all  circumstances,  second  to  none. — 
American  Clipper,  Full  Steel,  one,  two  and  three  horse. 
Atwood  and  Ohio  Cast  Plows,  two  and  three  horse.  Sub- 
soil Plows,  Steel  soled,  two  and  three  horse.  Hillside  or 
Swivel  Plows,  &c.,  &c. 


GENUINE  IMPROVED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 


Reduced  in  price,  and  improved  in  quality  by  the  addition  of  Potash.  This  article  is  already  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comments  upon  its  Agricultural  value.  Ten  years  experience  has  fully  demon- 
strated to  the  agricultural  community  its  lasting  qualities  on  all  crops,  and  ihe  introduction  of  Potash 
gives  it  additional  value. 

Price  $52  Per  Ton,  2000  lbs.   Discount  to  Dealers. 


Superior  to  Peruvian  Guano.  Patented  April  29, 1860. 

Manufactured  by  MORO  PHILLIPS. 

Price  $5^  P«r  Ton— 000  Foimda.    Discount  to  Dealers. 

rilO  S.  DELAWARE  AV.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots  :  -< 

(95  SOUTH  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 

And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  country. 

op.ly  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


NO.  145  WEST  PRATT  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Maltby  House, 

WHOLESALE  ANU  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Garden  and  Field  Seeds  of  every  description. 


Our  stock  of  GARDEN  SEEDS  is  as  large,  fresh  aiid  genuine,  and  at  as 
lovv  prices,  as  that  of  any  other  first-class  Seed  House  in  the  country.    We  will  send 

GARDEN  SEEDS  BY  MAIL- Postage  Free, 

to  any  part  of  the  United  States  upon  receipt  t)f  nioney  accompanying  the  order. 

Send  for  our  SEED  MANUAL,  giving  prices  and  much  valuable  inforinatlon; 
which  will  be  sent  free  upon  application. 


Field  Seeds,  Potatoes,  &c. 

Our  stock  is  always  complete,  and  our  prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  reliable 
Seed  House  in  the  country. 

Red  Clover, 
Timothy, 
Orchard  Grrass, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Herds  Grrass,  or  Red  Top, 
Mixed  Lawn  Grrass, 
Sweet  Scented  Vernal  Grass, 
Perennial  Rye  Grass, 
Wood  Meadow  Grass, 
Hungarian  Grass, 
Millet, 

Extra  Clean  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
White  Clover, 
Lucerne, 
Alsike  Clover, 
Ranagdell's  Norway  Oats. 

E,  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


Prince  Edward  Island  Oats, 
New  Brunswick  Oats, 
Surprise  Oats, 
Wheat  (several  varieties,) 
Corn, 
Rye, 
i  Barley, 

Early  Goodrich  Potato, 
Early  Rose  Potato, 
Early  Dyckman  Potato, 
Early  White  Sprout  Potato, 
Harrison  Potato, 
Peach  Blow  Potato, 
Large  White  Mercer  Potato, 
Buckeye  Potato, 
Monitor  Potato. 


^o.  X45  West  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore'  Md, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Super-Pliospliate,Pure  Ground  Bones 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

AMMONIACAL  and  NITROGENOUS  MATTERS, 

(AMOR  SMITH'S  PATENT,) 

FACTORIES— Cincinnati  and  Baltimore. 

 :o:  

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO  and  PENDLETON'S  GUANO  COMPOUND.  Also  in  store  and 
for  Bale  in  lots  to  suit,  500  Tons  NAVASSA  GUANO,  price  ^15  per  ton,  2240  pounds.  The  celebrated 
and  popular  ASHLEY  RIVER  PHOSPHATE,  (South  Carolina)  crude  and  ground,  of  txcellent  quality 
at  proportionately  low  prices. 

All  Manufacturer' s  Supplies  guaranteed  to  be  of  standard  qualitf . 

Result  of  Analysis  of  a  sample  of  dry  Ammoniaeal  matter  representing  a  lot  of 
2,000  Bags  for  R.  W.  L.  RASIN. 


Organic  Combustible  Matter  88  21 

Yielding  of  Ammonia  ^  12.781 

Inorganic  Earthy  Matter  11.79 

Containing  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime   4.41 

G.  A.  LIEBIG,  Ph.  D. 


Analytical  Laboratory,  No.  59  South  Gay  Street,  Baltimore. 
The  Manufacturers  will  be  very  safe  in  using  this  material  as  a  source  of  Ammonia  in  their  Super-Phosphate.  I 
am  able  to  say,  as  the  result  of  several  analyses,  that  it  is  rich  and  remarkably  uniform  in  its  composition,  much  more 
80  than  any  other  Ammoniaeal  Fertilizer  known  to  me.         Very  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

A.  SNOWDEN  PIGGOTT. 

Chemical  Laboratory,  No.  108  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

This  article  is  undoubtedly  of  very  great  value,  and  of  the  numerous  similar  substances  which  have  been  intio- 
duced  for  the  same  purpose,  I  have  never  met  with  one  equal  to  it  in  purity  and  strength.  The  nitrogenous  matter 
capable  of  yielding  of  Ammonia  is  equal  to  that  of  the  average  of  Peruvian  Guano  imported  into  this  country,  whlLM 
in  its  application  is  far  superior. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  substance  in  the  market  which  gives  a  better  and  cheaper  supply  of  nitrogenous  matteis 
in  the  manlactiire  of  artificial  manures,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  consumption  of  it  v^ill  increase  very  largely  as  soon 
as  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  article  are  fully  appreciated.  Yours,  truly,  F.  A.  GENTH. 

Sparta,  Ga.,  December  14,  1870. 
R.  W.  L.  Rasin,  Esq. — Dear  Sir: — I  have  used  the  Ammoniaeal  matter  sold  by  you  tor  several  years  in  various 
combinations,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it  as  an  Ammoniate.  When  the  Agricultural  Chemist  knows  the  fact  that  it 
contains  from  12  to  13  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen,  capable  of  producing  15  per  cent,  of  Ammonia,  besides  several  other 
valuable  salts,  he  will  not  be  slow  in  awaidinit  it  a  high  position  among  the  Fertilizers  now  oftered  to  the  planting 
community.  Yours,  respectlully,  £.  M.  PENDLETON,  M.  D. 

 :o:  

NITROGENOUS  MATTER. 

Under  the  above  name,  we  are  now  prepared  to  cffer  to  the  Manufacturers  a  new  article,  prepared  under  a  late  pat- 
ent granted  to  AMOR  SMITH,  from  pure  animal  matter,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it  to  the  standard  of  our  Am- 
moniaeal Matter,  it  becomes  necessary  to  sell  it  on  its  own  merits  at  a  price  that  must  be  satisfactory.  The  !ollowiQg 
analysis  will  show  the  value  of  this  article,  a  small  quantity  of  which  only  can  be  shipped  this  season. 

Balti.mork,  December  9,  1870. 
ResuU  of  Analysis  of  a  Sample  of  Animal  Matter,  presented  m«  by  H.  W.  L.  Rann,  Esq. 

Ammonia  Act.  and  Potent  9.055 

G.  A.  LIEBIG. 

Analytical  Laboratory,  No.  32  South  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  'Jd,  167U. 
Sample  of  Nitrogenous  Matter  received  Nov.  35th,  1870,  Irom  H.  W.  L.  Rasin,  Ei>q. 

Average  of  two  determinations  shows  that  it  is  capable  of  producing— Ammonia  8.85  per  cent. 

The  Nitrogenous  Matter  producing  Ammonia,  in  the  above,  is  a  much  more  valuable  form  of  Ammonia  than  thfl 
volatile  salts  in  Peruvian  and  Guauape  Guanos,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  "Ammoniaeal  .Matter"  offered  by  Mr, 
Basin,  js  supefior  to  any  similar  Ammoniaeal  material  that  I  have  yet  examined.  U  iVI.  P.  TONRY, 

Analytical  Chemist,  (formerly  of  the  Surgeon  Genl's  Ofllce,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

B.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO. 

feb-8t  dZ  South  street,  Baltljijorp,  Jffd, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


TO     OOTTOTV     GM^O  TV  E      H  I 

 o  

J.  J.  TURIffBR  &  GO.^S 

AMMONiATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

Or,  AMMONIATED  DISSOLVED  BONES. 

A.YAL  YSIS— Ammonia.  ....2.8B 

Soluble  Plwsphale  of  Lime  29  5 1 

Bone  Phofiphate  of  Lime  10.67 

 o  

FOR  COTTON,  CORN,  OATS  AND  SPRING  CROPS  GENERALLY,  IT 

HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 

Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is  richer  in  Ammonia  and  Soluble 
Phosphates  than  any  other  fertilizer  sold.  Uniform  quality  guaranteed.  Fine  and  dry, 
in  excellent  order  for  drilling.  Packed  in  bags  and  barrels.  31^  PRICE  $50  PER 
TON,  CASH. 

J,  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 

Mannfactnriiig  Chemises, 
42  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Trophy  Tomato 

[s  recommended  by  all  agriculturists,  and  every  one  who  has  ever  seen  it,  as  being  the  most 
perfect  of  any  ever  produced.  It  is  the  result  of  2i  years  careful  attention  and  experi- 
menting. 

It  is  very  large  and  smooth,  with  very  solid  flesh. 

Price  25  Gents  Per  Paper. 

Sent  free  of  postage  by  mail. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

mar-tf  145  WEST  PRATT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD.' 


Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Knife  Sections. 


We  are  the  agents  for  TtlE  SIMMONDS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  manufacturers 
of  Reaper  and  Mower  Knife  Sections  of  every  description,  and  have  a  large  stock  of  Sec- 
tions for  every  Machine  sold  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


f'^ar-tf 


|45  WpST  PRATT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  m. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


R.  SINCLAIR  &  00. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


iGBICUlTURU  IMPlEMfllTS  tND  NUCHIIIERY, 


GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

&AEOEM  AND  FIELD  SEEDS, 

 0  

Offer  to  the  farmers  of  Maryland  and  the  Southern  States  tlic  folluvviug  Laijor-Saying  Im- 
plements and  Machinery,  viz  : 

"ADVANCE  MOWER'— the  simplest,  strongest  and  most  efficient  Mower  in 
this  country. 

"  New  Yorker"  Self-Rake  Reaper  and  Mower.  Also,  "  NEW  YORK- 
ER" SELF-RAKE  REAPER— 6  feet  cut. 

"  CHAMPION"  Reaper  and  Mower,  with  Dropper  and  Self-Rake  Attachmeuts. 

Maryland  Self-Discharge,  Hay  and  Grain  SULKY  RAKES. 

Buckeye  Sulky  Cultivator,  for  working  Corn,  Tobacco  and  Cotton  crops. 

Geiser's,  Westinghouse  and  other  first-class  Threshers  and  Separators. 

Sinclair  &  Co.'s  Iron  Cylinder  THRESHERS  and  STRAW  CARRIERS.  Four  dif- 
ferent sizes. 

Pelton's  and  other  first-class  style  of  HORSE  POWERS.    Five  sizes  and  styles. 

Sinclair's  Patent  HAY,  STRAW  and  CORN-STALK  CUTTERS,  for  either  Hand 
or  Horse  Power. 

Hand  or  Horse  Power  Corn  ShellerS.    Different  patterns. 
Scully's  Celebrated  CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL.    The  best  Mill  made. 
Sinclair's  Southern  Pattern  Iron  Brace  GRAIN  CRADLES. 
TAVEAU'S  REVOLVING  HARROW  and  BROADCAST  SEEDER. 
PLOWS— 50   different   patterns.     HARROWS— all  kinds.  CULTIVA- 
TORS, &C. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Philadelphia   Lawn  Ifower^ 

AND  UNION  WASHING  MACHINE. 

R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

Dealers  in  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Tools, 

]ift»y-6t  Jfo.  62  Wght;_Street,  Baltimore,  Md^ 


AMERICAN  STOCK  JOURNAL. 


Important  Knowledge 

FOR  THE 


IN  CALLING  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO  THIS 
article,  we  feel  assured  tnat  we  are  not  un- 
der the  necessity  of  introducing  you  to  sometliing 
neiv.  Its  title  has  become  a  household  word 
amongst  our  farming  community.  The  object  in 
view  in  issumg  this  circular,  is  calculated  rather 
to  remind  the  farmer  and  cattle  raiser  of  the  im- 
portance  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  welfare 

of  his  STOCK. 

Not  a  year  passes  but  what  adds  through  the 
workings  of  soi^  e  searching,  inventive  genius, 
new  agricultural  implements  to  facilitate  the  far- 
mer in  his  labor  :  new  stimulents  and  manures  for 
the  ?oi]  are  invented,  and  yet  noihing  is  done  for 
the  welfare  of  the  great  source  of  wealth— ^?ie  6«rn 
yard. 

The  subscriber,  one  of  the  late  firm  of  Breinig, 
Fronefield  &  Co.,  has  had  the  the  experience  of 
over  twenty  years  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Veg- 
etable Cattle  Powder,  to  w^^ch  he  refers  as  a  great 
agricultural  improvement  and  discovery. 

The  idea  that  we  can  feed  nothing  to  a  cow  but 
the  well  known  ordinary  fodders  with  any  advan- 
tage, is  surely  falacious. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  diflferent  kinds  of  fooa 
will  produce  different  amounts  and  Qualities  of  mVk 
and  butter,  the  one  kind  of  lood  being  more  pro- 
ductive in  the  animal  than  the  other.  One  kind 
of  food  will  stimulate  the  animal  muc  h  more  than 
the  other,  it  possessing  a  greater  amount  of  nutri- 
tious element  than  the  other,  yet  such  a  stimuious 
is  by  no  means  an  unnatural  one.  Tne  Vegetable 
Cattle  Powder  is  a  highly  concentratecl  form  of  a 
nutritious  element,  and  consequently  it  cannot  but 
effect  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  animal 
produce.  The  Powder  will  act  on  the  animal  sys- 
tem just  as  manure  will  act  on  the  soil ;  it  stimu- 
lates but  in  a  natural  way,  without  any  injurious 
effect  afterwards. 

The  Cattle  Powder  is  a  purely  Vegetable  Com- 
pound, containing  nothing  which  could  possibly 
injure  any  animal,  even  if  fed  to  excess.  It  is 
compounded  upon  strict  scientific  chemical  prin- 
ciples, having  for  its  corner  stone  the  theory  as 
propagated  by  Ihe  celebrated  German  Chemist, 
Prof.  Lieblg,  in  his  treatise  on  Organic  Chemistry. 


It  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  healthv  blood  in  the  animal  econo- 
my, from  which  all  parts  of  the  body  are  necessa- 
rily formed.  ^ 

It  contains  in  a  large  proportion,  the  elements 
necessary  to  generate  animal  heat  in  the  system, 
thus,  an  animal  instead  of  breaking  up  an  undue 
amount  of  its  regular  food  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  the  required  heat  to  sustain  life,  is  to  a 
great  extent  supplied  with  the  elements  of  heat 
by  the  powder  ;  hence,  it  naturally  follows  that  a 
greater  amount  of  the  animal's  regular  food  ia 
left  for  the  formation  of  healthy  blood,  and  conse- 
quently more  fat  or  milk  and  butter,  as  the  case 
maybe. 

It  will  convert  effete  matter  in  the  animal's 
stomach  into  a  nutritious  element,  cause  a  greater 
amount  of  nutritive  matter  to  be  extracted  from 
the  same  amount  of  food. 

It  has  a  tonic  effect,  which  will  at  all  times  keep 
an  ammal  in  a  good,  healthy  and  thrifty  condi- 
tion, with  a  uniform  good  appetite. 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  Cattle  Powder  as  made 
by  the  subscriber.  That  this  theory  is  a  correct 
one,  the  experience  of  thousands  of  farmers  will 
testify.  They  feed  it  regular  according  to  direc- 
tions, and  1  he  result  is  tbat  they  make  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  pounds  butter  per  week  on  each  cow 
more  than  when  they  do  not  feed  it,  all  other  con- 
ditions  being  alike. 

One  daii-yman  in  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  says,  "Z 
rnake  out  of  every  five  dollars'  worth  of  the  Cattle  Pow- 
der I  feed,  fifty  dollars.'' 

The  same  increase  is  proportionally  produced 
m  the  fattening  of  cattle  and  su:ine.  In  the  latter  it 
will  prevent  fevers  and  lung  diseases,  very  pre- 
valent among  fattening  swine ;  It  will  keep  them 
thrifty  and  fatten  thern  on  one-third  less  food  than 
when  the  powder  is  not  fed. 

As  a  medicinal  preparation,  \  he  Cattle  Powder 
has  proved  itself  to  be  a  most  beneficial  com- 
pound. Being  prepared  of  pure  vegetable  mat- 
ter, it  posesses  none  of  those  mineral  prepara- 
tions which  in  most  cases  leave  from  their  own 
effects  more  injurious  results  than  the  disease  they 
pretended  to  remove. 
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HORSES. 

He  who  knows  how  to  mix  Antimony,  Flor,  Sul- 
phur, salt  Petre  and  Foenegreek,  has  the  whole 
Sfc-'^ret  of  nearly  al  the  dillerent  horse  medicines 
in  general  use.  The  Vep^etable  Cattle  Powder,  as 
preparad  by  the  subscriber,  is  free  from  all  the 
mauy  evils  effects  of  such  strong  mineral  medi- 
ciupa,  and  yet  it  is  so  compounded  of  various  roots 
herbs,  barks,  &c.,  as  to  be  prompt  in  its  effects,  and 
able  to  giv«  effectual  relief  in  all  the  prominent 
diseases  of  the  horse. 

To  keep  a  horse  in  general  good  condition,  you 
should  feed  him  a  tablespoonful  of  the  Pov/der, 
weil  mixed  wiLh  his  U'Cd,  two  to  Ui7-eetiuyQ^=  a  week: 

Whtsn  a  tior.-*e  is  in  general  bad  order,  low  spirit- 
ed, with  a  rougli  coat  and  tight  skin,  with  iiiLie  or 
no  appetite,  you  Bliould  give  a  large  tablcspoou- 
ful  tmce  a  day  until  he  improves. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  when  a  horse  is  about 
shedding  his  coat,  n()tliiii<j  will  do  him  better  ser- 
Tice  than  a  tablespoonful  of  the  Powder  every 
morning  well  mixed  with  his  feed. 

COUGHS. 

This  disease  is  prociuced  by  an  inflammation, 
and  a  collection  of  slime  in  the  uiucous  membrane 
of  the  Wmdpipe  and  Lungs,  and  if  long  continued 
is  apt  to  r  •  Tc  rise  to  Broken  Wind  or  Heaves.  The 
Oattle  Powder  is  especially  adapted  to  the  removal 
of  irritation  fiom  tlie  Chest  and  Lungs,  and  is 
therefore  the  only  remedy  wanted  to  produce  a 
radical  ctiro.  Give  a  tablespoonful  every  four 
hours  in  a  little  warm  water. 

DISTEMPER. 

Almost  every  young  horse  is  likely  to  get  this 
disease.  It  will,  in  the  early  stage  of  it,  invaria- 
bly yield  to  the  use  of  the  Vegetable  Cattle  Pow- 
der •  when  matter  has  onee  formed  in  the  glands 
of  the  neck  or  throat,  it -cannot  cure  the  animal 
until  the  matteris  discharged.  Give  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  the  Powder  throe  to  four  times  a  day,  as  a 
drench,  if  the  animal  has  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

When  abscesses  have  formed,  use  freely  the  Cat- 
tle Liniment,  as  prepared  by  the  subscriber,  it 
will  do  much  service  in  softening  them,  and  hast- 
ening their  discharge. 

FARCY 

This  terrible  disease  is  a  complete  corruption 
of  all  the  humors  of  the  body.  The  appearance  of 
the  farcy  buds  along  the  track  of  the  veins,  prove 
that  it  IB  a  disease  entirely  of  the  vascular  and 
glandular  Bystem.  Tbe  free  use  of  the  Vegetable 
Cattle  Powder  will  be  a  sovereign  remedy,  as  it  is 
the  best  corrective  known  for  an  impure  and  un- 
healthy state  of  the  blood  in  animals.  No  animal 
has  ever  been  known  to  get  tbe  Farcy  while  being 
fed  occasionally  with  it.  It  should  be  given  in 
tablespoonful  doses,  every  two  hours  in  extreme 
cases,  and  preserved  in  for  tlire**  or  four  weeks  ; 
as  soon,  however,  asthe  violenceof  the  symptoms 
abates,  the  intervals  may  be  longer,  until  towards 
the  last,  when  three  times  a  day  will  be  often 
enough  to  complete  the  cure.  Should  the  Farcy 
buds  he  open  before  thrt  Powder  is  used,  or  has 
time  to  operate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wash  them 
fr«ely  with  the  following  wash  : 

Blue  Vitriol,  1  oz. 

Soft  water,  1  quart.  Dissolve. 

This  win  produce  a  healthy  actfon  of  the  parts, 
and  dispose  them  so  heal ;  but  the  great  point  is 
♦o  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood  by  the  free 
and  early  use  ofjthe  Powder. 

FEVERS. 

Are  always  produced  by  hard  usage  and  bad  at- 
tendance, and  are  amoni>  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  disea8(is  ol,anininlH.  T))ey  generally  proceed 
from  a  derangement  of  the  digestion,  which  ren- 
ders the  blood  highly  </2o/wed,  and  tiierefore  un- 
healthy. The  Cattle  Powder,  by  consuming  the 
excess  of  Nitrogen,  rcstort-s  the  animal  without 
much  ifelay,  an  1  is  a  sovereign  remedy  in  all  fe- 
brile disi^ases,  in  such  animals  us  consume  an 
abundance (>fOx*/{/e/i.  The  Poiwfer  should  betaken 
In  the  dose  of  a  'taiileP]>oontul  everj'  four  h»urB, 
cLurlng  the  vioxtuce  of  '^hc  Fo\,^r.   


GLANDie^RS. 

This  disease  has  ever  baffl-  dthe  skill  of  all  FttV' 
rlers,  and  is  generally  thought  to  be  incurable.— 
This  notion  is  false;  its  ravages  are  confined  to 
the  glandular  system  eniirelv  ana  is  nourished 
and  kept  alive  by  imperfect  nutrition.  No  reme- 
dy but  such  as  will  correct  that  function,  can  or 
will  do  much  in  this  terrible,  and  hitherto  incur- 
able malady  Give  the  Powder  a  lair  and  candid 
trial  and  it  will  work  w^ouder-", 

A  tablespoonful  every  two  hours,  for  the  first 
week  during  the  day,  and  the  gradually  lengthen 
the  intervals  between  the  medicine,  till  a  cure  is 
affected.  If  there  is  much  discharge  from  the 
nose,  indicating  ulceration  of  the  nasal  cavities, 
it  will  1x1  necessary  to  give  the  horse  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  Ch/oride  of  Liine  at  least  three  times  a  day, 
for  a  week  or  two;  at  the  same  time  let  the  ani- 
mal inhale  the  fumes  of  a  warm  infusion  of  the 
same,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  a  gallon, 
at  least  twice  a  day.  A  proper  perseverance  in 
this  treatment  has,  and  will  do  more  good  than 
any  other  treatment  ever  used  in  such  cases. 

GRIPES  AND  COLIC, 

May  be  cured  in  a  few  minutes  by  taking  a  ta- 
blespoonful of  the  Callle  Powder  with  half  a  pint 
of  Gin,  and  add  thereto  a  half  an  ounce  of  Lauda- 
num, and  giving  ii  to  the  animal  as  a  drench,  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  if  it  does  not  care,  repeat  iu  half 
an  hour,  and  the  cure  is  certain. 

INFLAMMATIONS. 

The  use  of  the  Cattle  Powder  in  such  diseases 
should  always  be  attended  with  blood  letting.  A 
small  quantity  of  Salt  Petre  given  at  the  same 
time,  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good— say  a  table- 
spoonful three  times  a  day;  as  soon  as  the  violent 
symptoms  of  inflammatory  action  has  passed  by, 
stop  the  Salt  Petre,  and  continue  the  use  of  the 
Powder  alone  till  cured. 

Jaundice,  or  Yellow  Water, 

This  is  can aed  by  a  stoppage  of  the  gaul  ducts, 
and  is  the  destroyer  of  a  great  many  horses.  The 
Vegetable  Cattle  Powder'  in  the  dose  of  a  table- 
spoonful three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  conjunction 
with  one  of  the  following  balls  every  other  night 
for  a  week  or  so,  will  almost  inyariably  perform 
a  cure: 

R.  Tartar  emetic,  1  oz. 
Aloes,  214  oz. 
Hard  Soap,  2  oz. 
Ginger  Powder,  1  oz. 
Mix  and  divide  into  six  balls. 

HIDEBOUND. 

This  condition  is  tlie  consequence  of  bad  diges- 
tion, and  is  readily  cured  by  the  Vegetable  Cattle 
Powder  alone,  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  <  hreeor 
four  times  a  day,  making  at  the  same  time  the 
free  use  of  the  curry  comb  and  brush,  to  remove 
the  dandrufl"  from  the  skin,  and  to  open  the 
pores. 

STAGGERS. 

Tilts  singular  nnd  insidious  malady  has  destroy- 
ed many  of  the  finest  animals  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly fast  trotting  race  horses.  It  is  produced 
by  the  Liver  failin.g  to  throAv  off  the  carbonized 
compounds,  which,  by  mingling  wi  li  the  blood, 
developes  hIow  inflammation  of  the  bruin,  with 
coiijcstion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  The  following 
will  be  found  the  best  treatment  ever  used  for  its 
cuio. 

Give  the  horse  first  a  pint  of  Castor  Oil,  so  as  to 
open  his  bowels  freely  ;  then  draw  about  a  gallon 
of  blooi!  from  a  vein  in  the  neck  ;  afterwards  give 
him  one  of  the  following  balls  every  night  for  a 
week,  iind  if  not  much  iiwproved  continue  their 
use  for  three  or  four  weelv-*,  or  until  the  attacks 
become  arrested.  As  soon  as  the  acute  symptoms 
have  passed  by,  give  a  tablespoonful  of  the  Vege. 
table  Cattle  Powder  three  times  a  day,  till  the 
euro  is  complete. 

K.   Aloes,  12  oz. 

Castile  Soap,  6  oz. 

Giugei",  2  oz. 

Oil  Caraway,  •  ^  oz. 
Mix  and  make  Into  tweiv^  pills. 
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DISEASE  OP  KIDNEYS. 

Tiie  Cattle  Powder -will  remove  all  diseases  of 
the  KJcineys  and  Urinarj''  Organs,  in  the  dose  of  a 
cablespoon ful  Tiiorning  and  evening.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  Sun  Fiower  Seed  or  Wild  OarroL  will  bo 
R  greg,t  addition  to  the  Powder  in  sucn  com- 
plaints. 

LUNG  DISEASE. 

Allow  the  horse  to  have  green  food  If  possif)le  ; 
if  much  inflammation,  bleed  him  once,  a,nd  then 
use  the  Powder  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  If  it 
Is  of  long  standing,  give  him  once  a  day,  a  half 
pint  of  Ihr  and  liiine  waters,  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portion. 

SCOUBS, 

The  Cbitle  Powder,  with  the  addition  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  Laudanum,  given  three  times  a  day  in 
tatlespoonful  doses,  will  insure  almost  immedi- 
ate reUef. 

COWS. 

In  milking  cows,  the  subscriber  feels  confident 
that  the  Vegetable  Cattle  Powder,  as  henow makes 
it,  will  astonish  all  who  use  it,  and  convince  the 
most  incredulous.  To  assert  that  by  feeding  a 
cow  a  tablef-poonf ul  of  this  Powder,  once  a  day,  it 
will  so  much  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
her  milk  as  to  yield  one  pound  of  butter  per  week 
more,  is  promising  much,  yet  the  evidence  of 
thousands  can  be  produced,  to  prove  such  an  as- 
sertion. One  milkman  says  he  has  a  cow  which 
will  yield  three  quarts  of  milk  more  per  day  when 
he  feeds  her  the  Powder,  than  when  he  does  not. 
This  increa-e  is  made  by  keeping! the  cow  in  a 
healthv  and  thrifty  condition,  with  a  good  appe- 
tite, but  mainly  by  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
Powder,  which  acts  on  the  animal  system  just  as 
manure  acts  on  the  soil. 

The  Powder  will  also  have  a  tendency  to  make 
a  cow  yield  nearly  as  good  butu*  r  in  winter  as  in 
the  summer  season,  o-t  pos^e^seb  tne  similar  qual- 
ities of  green  pasture,  and  which  are  lost  in  the 
drying  of  hay. 

For  Faiteni7ig  Cjattle,  the  Powder  is  most  useful. 
It  will  keep  nr  iu  the  animal  a  constant  good  ap- 
petite, and  fatten  it  on  much  less  feed.  Give  a 
tablespoonful  once  a  day,  well  mixed  with  the 
feed. 

Jauadica,  or  Yellows. 

A  disease  of  the  gall  ducts,  and  a  thickening  of 
tlie  bile  or  gdll.  brought  on  by  surfeit  or  impoverish- 
ed blood,  and  may  be  cured  by  giving  the  animal 
first  the  following  laxative : 

R.   AJoes.  M  oz. 

Salts  of  Tartar,  2  drachms. 

Gingpr,  1  oz. 

W" arm  water,  1  pint. 

'  Mix  well,  and  give  one  half  morning,  and  the 
other  half  at  night ;  then  use  the  Cattle  Powder  in 
the  dose  of  atablespoonfulfourtimes  a  day,  if  the 
disease  does  not  yield,  repeat  the  laxative. 

Bloody  Urine,  or  Ked  Wd^ter, 

These  affections  are  very  common,  and  often 
very  fatal  if  not  managed  very  carefully  in  first 
onset,  In  most  c:i>ps.  if  used  early  the  Cattle 
Powder  will  cut  the  disease  short ;  if  letttoo  long 
or  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  the  following 
may  be  used  with  the  Powder  : 

R.   Epsom  Salts,  1  lb. 

Flour  Brimstone,  4  oz. 
Solid  Hart -J  horn,  ob. 
Gringer,^  oz. 
Warm  Water,  1  quart. 
Give  one-fourth  of  this  every  eight  hours,  and 
«8e  at  the  same  time  an  infusion  of  Rarpoerry 
leaves  with  the  food ;  if  that  should  also  fail,  try 
the  following : 

B.   Oil  Juniper,  1  oz. 
Oil  Tnrpjrutine.  1  oz. 
Laudanum,  1  o«. 
Alum,  }^  oz. 
Ml- all  iJt  a  quart  of  Flaxseed  Tea,  a.n6.  give  a 
fiV  three  tiin«^9  a  cisy.  v-'hich  will  not  fail  to  per- 
lei  t  a  core. 


BLOODY  MILK. 

And  every  other  disease  ef  Neat  Cattle,  depend- 
ing upon  a  bad  stare  of  the  fluids  is  removed 
speedily  and  effectually  by  the  simple  use  of  the 
Powder  alone.  Cows,  whose  milk  i^^  bloody,  blue 
thin  or  watery,  not  yielding  either  cream  or  but- 
ter, or  that  stand  dry  for  along  time,  will  be  en- 
tirely restored  by  a  coarse  of  this  Powder,  in  the 
ordinary  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  two  or  tliree 
times  a  day. 

Fevers,  Diarrhoea  or  Looseness. 

These  are  brought  about  by  a  weakness  of  the 
internal  coats  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  much 
benefitted  by  the  use  of  the  Powder  alone,  though 
If  they  should  not  yield  readily,  or  has  been  of 
some  standing,  the  following  should  be  given  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Powder : 
K.   Mutton  Suet,  1  lb. 

New  Milk,  2  qts.  boil  to  one  half,  and  add 
Laudanum,  3^  oz. 
Ginger,  7^  oz. 
Cinnamon,  1^  oz. 
And  give  of  this  mixture  a  half  pint  morning 
and  evening ;  if  obstinate,  three  times  a  day. 

Hollow  Horn,  or  Wolf  Disease. 

This  distemper  among  Cattle  is  one  of  the  most 
common,  and  is  always  produced  e.ther  from  over 
/eeding,  causing  a  suife it,  or  by  too  poor  feeding, 
which  weakens  the  blood,  and  destroys  digestion. 
Any  and  every  Farmer  or  Dairyman  who  regu- 
larly uses  the  Vegetable  Cattle  Powder,  if  only 
in  moderate  quantities,  will  never  have  his  cattle 
troubled  with  this  disease;  It  will  keep  up  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  stomach,  maintaining 
the  blood  pure  and  healthy.  By  uniting  with 
Oxygen  readily,  it  takes  the  piece  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter, and  allows  even  the  smallest  quantity  of 
food  in  poorly  fed  animals  to  be  appropriated  for 
their  strength  and  vigor. 

In  cases  of  over  feeding  it  acts  by  giving  new 
energy  to  the  stomach,  promoting  tjie  healthy 
assimilation  of  the  food,  and  by  combining  read- 
ily with  the  excess  of  nutrition,  converts  it  into 
fat  globules,  and  thus  keeps  the  animal  perfectly 
healthy. 

HOGS. 

Hogs  and  young  pigs,  during  the  summer,  often 
over-heat  j-hemselves,  get  swelled  necks,  coughs. 
Ulcers  in  the  Lungs  and  Liver,  which  cause  them 
to  die  very  suddenly.  These  affections  may  all 
be  entirely  prevented  by  putting  a  pound,  or  a 
half  pound  of  the  Tegetable  Cattle  Powder  into  a 
barrel  of  swill.  It  will  at  the  same  time  consider- 
ably hasten  the  fattening  process,  increasing  the 
depsosition  of  fatry  matter  at  the  lowest  cal- 
culation twenty  per  cent,  on  the  same  kind  of 
food  and  keeping. 

In  large  distilleries,  where  hogs  are  highly  fed, 
and  crowded  together,  they  are  very  apt  to  get 
sick  and  die  in  great  numbers  from  disease  of  tne 
lAver  and  Lungs,  which  get  full  of  abscesses. 
There  cannot  be,  and  certainly  there  Is  no  remedy 
better  suited  for  feeding  such  hogs  than  the  Cat- 
tle Powder.  The  experience  of  Distillers  through- 
out the  whole  country  has  tauscht  this  valuable 
fact.  A  distiller  who  used  the  Powder  during 
the  summer  of  1852,  out  of  nine  hundred  hogs 
said  he  did  not  loose  a  single  one,  while  other 
seasons  he  had  lost  from  one  to  two  hundred. 


The  subscriber  also  manufactures 

BEEffilG,  FEONEFIELD  &  GO'S 


Address  A..  Mll^X^Iill, 

SOLE  AGENT.  • 
[Mehbek  of  thb  Late  Fism, 
jro.  T.^A  NOTfVjr  W^O^T  ST.,  PfiUndetpnia. 
A  ra'.uable  reme^iy  tor  Eheauifttisin,  and  nesirly 
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ail  painful  alfections  of  the  Human  Body,  and 
certainly  not  equalled  as  a  Universal  Embrocation 
in  all  diseases  incident  to  cattle. 

All  the  common  Horse  Embrocations  are  made 
of  Sentcu  Oil,  Oil  Spike,  Oil  Stone,  Barbadoes 
Tar,  &c  ,  variously  combined.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  all  these,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  cannot, 
from  their  nature,  penetrate  the  thick  skin  of  the 
horse  or  cow,  and  are  therefore  inactive.  The 
Cattle  Liniment,  as  prepared  by  the  subscriber, 
at  once  danies  the  existence  of  any  of  the  above 
articles.  It  is  penetrating,  and  at  once  able  to 
reach  and  act  upon  the  diseased  part. 

For  Sprains,  Bruises,  and  Rubbing  of  the  Collar, 
notliing  can  bo  used  that  will  act  more  promptly 
and  perform  a  cure  «[U)cker  than  the  Liniraenty 
applied  two  or  three  times  a  day,  bathing  the 

{)arts  just  before  using  it,  with  cold  water,  it 
lardens  the  skin  and  prevents  a  return.  For  stiff- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  legs,  which  so  frequently 
are  tlie  forerunners  of  scratches  and  aDscesses,  a 
timely  application  of  the  Liniment  will  effectually 
cure  them.  Bathe  the  parts  two  oi  three  times  a 
day,  or  oftener,  allowing  the  horse  to  move  about 
daily,  and  be  i  .articularly  careful  not  to  allow 
him  to  stand  in  any  one  place  more  than  five  or 
SIX  hours,  if  possible,  without  moving  around  for 
a  few  minutes.  If  he  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  stable,  throw  plenty  of  Gypsum  or  Plaster 
under  his  feet,  so  as  to  destroy  the  Ammonia 
which  is  constantly  being  generated  from  the  ma- 
nure, and  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  preventing 
a  cure.  If  there  should  be  much  inflammation, 
it  would  be  better  at  first  to  use  the  following 
wash. 

R.  Goulard's  Extract,  1  oz. 
Laudanum,  1  oz. 
Vinegar,  4  oz. 
Water,  4  quarts. 

Mix  and  wash  the  parts  three  or  four  times  a 
day ;  when  the  active  inflammation  is  removed, 
use  the  lAniment,  diluted  first,  to  prevent  thick- 
ening of  the  leg,  arid  a  cure  will  speedily  follow. 

SWELLED  NECK. 

Tins  is  a  common  disease,  arising  from  distem 
per,  and  is  often  very  tedious  to  heal.  If  the 
Liniment  is  used  early  it  will  almost  always  ar- 
rest the  formation  of  matter ;  if  not  used  soon, 
and  matter  should  form,  it  will  still  prevent  the 
formation  of  very  large  abscesses,  and  will  l  e- 
move  the  hardness  left  behind,  which  prevents 
the  animal  irom  swallowing  freely.  When  mat- 
ter forms,  the  abscess  should  be  opened  with  a 
lancet  as  soon  as  ripe.  To  cause  a  speedy  opening, 
a  poultice  of  Pond  Lilly  Root  roa#t-ed  in  ashes  till 
it  gels  soft  as  butter,  io  one  of  the  best  remedies, 
changing  it  daily.  As  soon  as  the  matter  is  dis- 
charged, apply  the  Liniment  twice  a  day,  to  re- 
move the  induration. 

Foot  Eot,  Foundered  Feet. 

'  This  complaint  often  ruins  many  valuable 
horses  and  neat  cattle.  To  cure  the  former,  clean 
the  loot  or  hoof  well  from  dirt,  aud  pour  into  the 
diseased  pari  a  table-spoonful  of  Liniment  once  or 
twice  a  dHj^,  protecting  the  foot  fi  om  dirt  by  list- 
ing or  felt,  using  the  flaster  as  ))efore  mentioned, 
if  the  animal  stands  in  the  stable. 

To  cure  Foundered  Feet^  the  animal  should  have 
the  Vegetal.>le  CaMle  Powder  internally,  and  bathe 
with  the  Liniment  two  or  three  times  a  day  ex- 
ternally. 

Thoroughpin,  Windgails. 

These  are  generally  the  result  of  hard  driving 
or  straining,  aud  appear  on  difTerent  parts  of  the 
legs.  The  tumors  are  an  enlargement  of  the  Bur- 
seoe,  or  an  eil'usion  into  the  sheath  of  the  tendon, 
anp  mtiy  be  easily  currd  if  not  of  too  long  ssaud- 
iiig,  by  bathing  the  parts  with  tne  Caltle  Liniment 
ane  rubbing  Ihem  freely  with  a  soft  or  the 
hand  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  mornuxg  and 
evening. 

SWEENY. 

This  is  known  by  the  falling  away  of  ^the  flesh, 
mot<tly  of  the  Hip  or  SlioiUder.  aud  weakens  the 

gart  very  much  ;  many  tine  and  noble  horses  have 
eon  rendered  useless  by  this  diseose.  Bathe  the 
part  well  with  the  Liniment  twice  or  three  times 
a  day,  always  preceding  the  application  by  wash- 


ing the  part  well  with  cold  spring  water;  if  this 
treatment  is  persevered  in  for  a  proper  time,  it 
hardly  ever  fails  of  elTecting  a  cure. 

EINGBONE  AND  SPAVIN. 

Arc  both  very  hard  to  remove  effectually  ;  they 
are  dependent  upon  an  enlargement  of  the  bone, 
and  a  deposition  of  matter  adjacent.  In  the  early 
stage,  the  Liniment  will  arrest  their  growth,  ana 
often  remove  the  tumor  by  absorption ;  if  very 
hard  and  of  long  standing,  nothing  but  the  Ring- 
houe        Spavin  Ointment  will  cure  them. 

SOEATCEES,  OE  GEEASE. 

Are  diseases  which  are^seldom  cured,  and  prin- 
cipally because  the  remedies  used  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  penetrate  through  the  thickened  parts, 
so  as  to  excite  the  deep-seated  absorbents  of  the 
legs,  while  external  vessels  are  too  much  com- 
pressed and  weakened  to  be  benefitted  by  any 
application.  If  the  treatment  kere  laid  down  be 
followed  out,  almost  every  case  can  be  cured  by  a 
little  time  and  perseverence.  Wash  the  parts 
daily,  twice,  with  a  strong  decoction  of  Scrofula 
Weed  or  Wheat  Bran;  at  the  same  time  take  the 
following  wash : 

B.   Goulard's  Extract.  }A  oz. 

White  Vitriol'  oz. 

Alum,  oz. 

Water,  K 

Mix  and  bathe  the  legs  with  this  oncf'  a  day,  be- 
tween the  other  washings  ;  continue  this  till  the 
inflammation  has  pretty  much  disappeared.  To 
reduce  the  thickenin;?,  take  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
Cattle  Liniment  ,  add  to  it  a  pint  of  water,  and 
bath  two  or  three  times  a  day,  making  it  gradu- 
ally stronger  as  the  leg  gets  thinner,  and  the  cure 
is  complete. 

Cracked  Hoof,  Sand  Cracks,  Warts. 

These  are  very  often  the  cause  of  much  lame- 
ness and  misery,  if  allowed  to  run  on  without 
attention.  The  parts  should  be  cleaned,  and  the 
hoof  pared  away  so  as  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
disease;  then  pour  into  it  a  small  quantity  of  iin- 
iment  and  bind  it  up,  so  that  no  dirt  can  get  into 
the  parts  till  they  are  heaied. 

This  Liniment  may  also  be  used  as  an  applica- 
tion to  the  human  body.  It  is  h^ghZy  useful  in 
Rheumatism  of  any  part  of  the  body.  Strains, 
Weakness  of  the  Back,  Cramj)s  or  S]}asms  of  the  Legs 
and  Arms,  and  eveiy  pamtul  alTe -tion.  The  parts 
should  be  bathed  two.  three  or  lour  times  a  day 
if  necessary,  with  a  piece  of  flannel  or  the  hand, 
and  rubbed  fifteen  <ir  twenty  minutes  each  time. 
Price  50  Cents  Pkr  Bottlr. 

The  stibscriber  also  prepares  an  excellsnt  rem- 
edy for 

HEAVES. 

This  Hbave  Powdeb  when  used  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  directions,  is  one  of  the  safest  and 
best  reined  ies  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of 
broken  wiyid.  The  disease  is  the  result  of  a  dis- 
eased coiKiition  or  "the  nit^nrbrane  that  lines  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells  of  the  lungs  and  can 
be  eflectually  removed  only  by  such  treatment  as 
will  at  once  remove  the  cause.  The  subscriber 
having  turned  his  attention  to  this  subject,  has  in 
his  opinion  discovered  a  remedy  that  will  relieve 
every  case,  and  if  the  disease  has  not  alieady 
produced  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air  tubes,  will  efl"  dually  cure  every  case.  In 
all  cases  it  gives  great  relief.  Prick  $100  Pbk 
Pack. 

Spavin  and  Eingbone  Ointment. 

This  remedy  has  cured  some  of  the  worst  forms 
of  Spavin  and  Ringbone  and  other  hard  and  bony 
tumors.  Animals  tliat  were  so  lame  and  crippled 
as  to  be  unfit  tor  use,  havf^  been  ma<le  useful  and 
valuable  by  the  use  of  this  Ointment.  It  acts  by 
exciting  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  parts  to  a 
brisk  action,  and  cause  them  to  take  up  the  tu- 
mor and  carry  it  awuj-.   Price  $1.50  Pee  Box. 

HOOF  OINTMENT. 

A  valuable  prepaiMtion  to  be  used  for  softening 
the  Horny  substance  of  the  Hoof.  It  is  a  perfect 
cure  for  Qxiarler  Cracks  and  Scratches,  aud  will 
prevent  contracting  of  the  hoof,  if  applied  prop- 
erly.  Prick  $1.00  Per  Box. 

Prepared  by  FBEDC.  j^^  MILLER,  No.  1S5  North 
Front  St,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


